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THE  SISTERS. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  our  county- 
lunatic  asylum,  a  hideous  barrack-like  building  occupying 
a  prominent  position  at  the  head  of  the  main  street  of  L — . 
Long  before  I  had  made  a  promise  that  when  the  opportu- 
nity occurred  I  would  look  up  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  a  poor  cripple  from  our  remote  village  on  the 
coast.  His  infirmity  rendering  him  unfit  for  the  active  life 
of  field  and  sea,  his  too  ardent  temperament  had  recourse 
to  the  world  of  books.  Every  piece  of  printed  matter  that 
found  its  way  to  Glenalee  was  seized  by  him  and  devoured, 
until  his  mind  at  last  became  a  confusion  of  distracted  and 
inconsequent  knowledge,  a  knowledge  which  induced  a 
kind  of  mental  arrogance  peculiar  to  the  peasant-scholar, 
and  finally  resulted  in  a  perilous  isolation  of  interests.  In 
his  loneliness  he  attempted  to  find  relief  in  writing  a  novel. 
I  saw  some  chapters  of  it,  the  veriest  pompous  twaddle,  yet 
the  mental  effort  required  for  its  conception  was  sufficient 
to  turn  the  poor  fellow's  excitable  brain  and  he  was  removed 
to  L — . 

And  now  at  last  I  found  myself  in  the  town,  the 
bearer  of  a  thousand  messages  from  his  very  numerous 
relatives  and  friends,  all  of  which  I  had  engaged  to  deliver 
without  fail. 

I  was  passing  slowly  up  the  principal  street,  picking 
my  way  among  hissing  geese,  tottering  and  bow-legged 
babies,  evil-smelling  pools  of  liquid  manure,  and  all  the 
indescribable  refuse  of  an  Irish  country-town,  when  I  was 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  burly  and  well-known  figure, 
none  other  indeed  than  that  of  Father  John  O'Gollagher, 
parish    priest   of   L —   chapel,    and    also   chaplain   to   the 


asylum.  I  myself  knew  of  this  charge  to  which  he  had 
been  recently  appointed,  but  my  presence  in  the  town  was 
altogether  unsuspected  by  him  and  his  broad  face  and 
kindly  little  blue  eyes  behind  their  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
beamed  with  genial  surprise,  an  astonishment  that  seemed 
to  me  fancifully  enough  to  extend  even  to  the  undignified 
growth  of  hair  on  the  bridge  of  his  rather  bucolic  nose  and 
his  tufted  and  furry  ears. 

We  were  very  old  friends,  for  during  a  regrettably 
short  two  years  Father  John  had  occupied  the  position  of 
C.C.  in  our  remote  sea-board  parish,  and  I  have  never  met 
a  priest  with  whom  I  found  it  possible  to  converse  upon  all 
subjects  with  less  constraint. 

I  informed  my  old  friend  of  my  present  purpose  and 
he  offered  to  accompany  me,  saying  that  this  was  one  of  the 
two  days  in  the  week  on  which  he  visited  the  asylum — 
indeed  he  was  on  the  way  thither  now — and  also  exacting  a 
promise  from  me  to  return  to  lunch  with  him.  On  the 
way  he  told  me  that  he  knew  my  man  well,  that  he  was 
almost  completely  cured  and  was  very  soon  to  be  dis- 
charged. "Don't  be  starting  him  on  the  regulations,"  he 
added,  laughing.  "  That  lad's  the  devil  on  the  regulations." 
A  violent  paroxysm  of  wheezy  laughter  caused  his  greasy 
black  waistcoat  to  heave  alarmingly  and  apparently  sent 
up  the  temperature  of  the  good  priest's  cheeks  another 
twenty  degrees,  whilst  the  gold  cross  suspended  from  his 
watch-chain  danced  flippantly.  It  seemed  that  his  own 
words  had  awakened  some  peculiarly  choice  memory 
connected  with  Michael  Fahy's  avowed  views  on  the 
regulations.  However,  I  was  not  enlightened  further  and 
we  parted  at  the  door  of  the  asylum,  after  Father  John  had 
spoken  a  few  words  explaining  my  errand  to  the  warder 
who  took  charge  of  me. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  calling  after  me  that  he  would 
meet  me  at  the  entrance-gate  in  an  hour's  time,  when  a 
dark  door-way  suddenly  swallowed  him,  seemingly  greedy 
of  so  rich  a  morsel,  so  completely  and  instantaneously  did 


he  disappear.  I  was  left  alone  with  the  warder,  who  con- 
ducted me  in  silence  through  many  white-washed  and 
scoured  passages  to  a  paved  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  crowned  with  barbed  wire,  broken  bottles  and 
fragments  of  glass.  Here  the  mate  inmates  were  at  this 
moment  taking  their  daily  exercise.  My  guide  told  me  to 
wait  at  the  door  by  which  we  had  entered,  and  after  carefully 
locking  it  behind  him,  moved  off  through  that  strange 
crowd  in  search  of  Michael  Fahy. 

As  I  stood  there  watching  with  curiosity,  and  also  with 
an  involuntary  repulsion,  this  uncanny  gathering  of  Nature's 
failures,  a  man  suddenly  separated  himself  from  the  rest 
and  edging  forward  in  the  most  sinister  fashion  stood 
before  me  with  his  head  on  one  side  regarding  me  with 
solemn  attention.  His  pallid,  almost  yellow  features  and 
faded  eyes  were  turned  upon  me  with  a  kind  of  knowing 
malevolence  as  though  he  were  acquainted  vaguely  with 
some  dark  and  compromising  fact  connected  with  my 
character  unsuspected  even  by  myself. 

AH  at  once  his  meagre  face  collapsed  in  a  paroxysm  of 
wrinkled  and  silent  laughter,  and  raising  his  arms  with  a 
fantastic  gesture  he  began  to  stroke  my  face  softly  with  his 
thin  moist  hands.  A  shudder  ran  all  through  me  at  his 
touch.  Somehow  the  poor  creature's  bizarre  caresses 
seemed  to  me  like  those  of  some  slimy  and  obscene  reptile 
and  I  was  about  to  fiy  from  him,  when  the  warder  re- 
appeared followed  by  Michael  Fahy,  who  limped  swiftly 
after  him. 

In  a  few  rough  words  accompanied  with  a  threatening 
gesture  of  irritation  the  official  ordered  my  assailant  away, 
a  command  which  the  latter  obeyed  immediately,  cringing 
before  the  voice  of  authority  like  a  dog  in  fear  of  the  whip. 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  warder  apologetically, 
*'  yon  lad's  becoming  altogether  too  much  of  a  nuisance. 
I'd  have  a  right  to  be  reporting  him  to  the  Governor  over 
beyond." 

"  Let  yez  not  be  heeding  him,"  said  the  quiet  voice  of 


Michael  behind  him.  '*  Sure  there's  no  harm  in  the  poor 
creature,"  he  added  with  that  sHght  accent  of  conscious 
superiority  so  characteristic  of  him. 

The  official  left  us.  Looking  apprehensively  into 
Michael's  face  I  was  instantly  relieved  to  note  the  quietness 
and  reasonability  of  his  possibly  over-intelligent  brown 
eyes  and  the  impression  of  sanity  that  pervaded  him 
generally.  He  bowed  before  me  with  an  affected  courtliness 
peculiar  to  him. 

"  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  these  halls  of  Aesculapius," 
he  said  ponderously.  This  remark  occasioned  no  surprise  in 
me,  for  Michael's  mind  was  as  crowded  with  odds  and  ends 
of  classical  lore  as  that  of  any  hedge-schoolmaster  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  parading 
his  learning  in  his  conversation.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
reverend  father's  warning  with  regard  to  asylum  regulations 
I  began  at  once  to  disburden  myself  of  the  numerous 
messages  and  scraps  of  news  from  Glenalee,  to  all  of  which 
he  listened  with  a  ready  if  somewhat  patronising  interest. 
The  only  peculiarities  that  I  noticed  in  his  manner  were 
his  rather  disconcerting  habit  of  muttering  to  himself  all 
the  time  that  I  was  speaking,  the  fidgetting  of  his  right 
hand,  which  he  kept  always  in  his  trouser  pocket,  and  an 
occasional  dulness  that  now  and  again  clouded  his  eyes. 
At  such  times  he  would  blink  at  me  vaguely,  groaning  slightly 
to  himself,  and  repeating  my  words  after  me  as  though  he 
had  not  fully  understood  their  meaning.  Yet  immediately 
afterwards  he  would  surprise  me  with  some  quotation  or 
recondite  reference. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  speaking  of  the  people 
and  places  so  dear  for  very  different  reasons  to  us  both  I 
found  that  my  hour  was  up,  and  willingly  cutting  ]\Iichael 
short  just  as  he  was  inclining  perilously  toward  his  favourite 
grievance  I  wished  him  farewell,  presaging  for  him  a  speedy 
return  to  Glenalee.  At  the  same  moment  a  loud  bell  rang 
out  deafeningly  near  at  hand,  the  signal  for  the  general 
assemblage  of  the  inmates  for  the  mid-day  meal.     I  waited 
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a  few  minutes  at  the  gateway  before  Father  O'Gollagher 
re-appeared,  panting  heavily  and  brushing  the  snuff  from 
the  front  of  his  shiny  coat  with  an  enormous  scarlet  hand- 
kerchief. He  waved  a  fleshy,  creased,  and  not  too  clean 
hand  deprecatingly. 

"  Sad  business — sad  business,"  he  fussed,  "  I'll  never 
be  used  to  it." 

He  blew  his  nose  thunderously  as  though  with  the 
desire  to  dispel  the  evil  influences  of  the  place,  and  peered 
at  me  seriously  under  his  glasses,  the  handkerchief  still  to 
his  nose. 

"When  I  do  be  seeing  how  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
sees  fit  to  destroy  the  shining  lamp  of  the  intellect  in  so 
many  thousands  of  his  creatures  and  they  made  in  his  own 
image,  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  pride  of  my  wicked  heart  does  be 
humbled  into  the  dust,  thinking  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
ways  of  the  Almighty  Father.  There  be's  cases  in  beyond 
there  now — " 

He  broke  off,  shaking  his  ugly  old  head  and  sighing 
profoundly,  whilst  his  misty  blue  eyes  seemed  to  search 
the  depths  of  enigmas  unfathomable  to  deeper  and  wiser 
minds  than  that  of  my  simple  friend. 

The  fantastic  sadness  of  the  place  had  induced  in  me 
a  more  than  usually  sensitive  mood  and  I  felt  deeply 
touched  at  the  moment  by  the  simplicity  of  the  good 
priest's  point  of  view.  No  reply  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  and  we  passed  on  in  silence  out  of  the  gateway. 

We  had  not  taken  more  than  a  dozen  paces  when  I 
suddenly  reflected  with  dismay  that  my  most  important 
message  for  Michael,  entrusted  to  me  by  his  sister, 
remained  undelivered.  I  dared  not  return  to  Glenalee 
with  such  a  weight  on  my  conscience,  and  confiding  my 
trouble  to  Father  John  I  asked  him  to  return  home, 
promising  to  join  him  there  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  But  it's  impossible,  man,"  he  said,  "  the  visiting  hour 
is  past.  The  regulations,  you  know."  He  chuckled 
far  down  in  his  throat  thickly  and  warningly,  and  I  feared 


another  outburst  of  reminiscent  and  possibly  apoplectic 
mirth.  He  checked  himself  all  at  once,  however,  and  said 
he  would  return  with  me  himself,  adding  that  the  inmates 
would  now  be  gathered  in  the  common  hall  for  the  mid- 
day meal,  and  that  without  him  or  some  other  in  authority 
I  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter.  He  seemed  somewhat 
amused  by  my  scrupulousness  but  answered  my  apologies 
with  his  wonted  good-humour.  "  Though,  I  hope,"  he 
added  with  sudden  anxiety,  "  one  or  two  of  the  women 
there  now — "     The  rest  was  indistinguishable. 

Retracing  our  steps  we  came  without  delay  to  the 
great  hall  in  which  all  the  inmates  with  the  exception  of 
those  with  maniacal  or  homicidal  proclivities  took  their 
meals.  The  inhabitants  of  this  grotesque  community  were 
grouped  in  two  sections,  the  women  being  ranged  in  the 
half  of  the  hall  furthest  from  the  door  by  which  we 
had  entered,  whilst  the  men  were  already  seated  about 
several  immensely  long  tables  running  half  up  the  length 
of  the  room. 

There  must  have  been  about  six  hundred  persons  in  the 
place.  Even  at  the  moment  of  entering  I  was  stifled  with 
an  unreasonable  sense  of  mental  oppression,  and  experienced 
instantly  that  sensation  which  I  am  sure  must  be  known  to 
any  person  who,  unaccustomed  to  such  surroundings, 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  company  of  a  great  assembly 
of  the  insane — I  mean  the  momentary  shocking  overthrow 
of  the  mental  equilibrium — of  all  preconceived  and 
confident  values  of  health  and  sanity.  One  is  seized  with 
a  bizarre  suspicion  lasting  for  a  few  dreadful  moments  that 
one's  own  brain  is  the  most  diseased  among  all  these  sick 
brains,  that  the  old  clean  shining  world  has  been  turned 
topsy-turvy. 

Mastering  my  faculties  with  an  effort  I  forced  myself 
to  observe  calmly  the  scene  before  mc. 

There  was  an  indescribable  clattering  with  knives  and 
plates  while  the  attendants  hurried  round  the  tables  pitch- 
ing lumps  of  badly  cooked  meat  before  each  man.     Many 
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of  the  diners  were  behaving  very  strangely.  Some  beat 
with  their  knives  and  forks  on  the  plates  as  though  they 
were  drums.  One  poor  fellow,  from  some  remote  island  as 
I  concluded  from  his  appearance,  attempted  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  attendant  as  he  flung  him 
his  piece  of  meat.  Another,  a  gigantic  countryman, 
with  savage,  melancholy  eyes  and  sunken  features  so 
covered  with  hair  that  he  had  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
wild  beast,  sat  bent  low  over  his  plate,  his  face  between 
his  hands,  muttering  to  himself  and  nodding  his  head  with 
tragic  emphasis  now  and  again.  Another  with  long  yellow 
hair  and  a  perpetual  sweet  and  foolish  smile  upon  his  lips 
was  making  spasmodic  motions  in  the  air  with  his  fork, 
movements  that  resembled  those  of  a  semaphore,  and 
grimacing  horribly  between  each  gesture  as  though  the 
whole  performance  were  an  essential  part  of  some  secret 
ritual  comprehensible  only  to  himself.  Yet  another  was 
proclaiming  loudly  and  monotonously  that  he  was  the 
"  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  bloody  country,"  and  laughing 
sardonically  the  while.  I  noticed  that  not  a  few  of  the 
company  made  complaints  with  regard  to  the  food,  some 
noisily  and  angrily,  whilst  others  with  silent  and  elaborate 
scorn  held  up  before  the  harassed  attendants  some  half 
cooked  and  almost  dry  bone. 

It  was  all  very  horrible,  and  to  me  almost  insupportable. 

''  Where  is  Michael  ? "  I  whispered  to  Father  John, 
who  was  regarding  the  scene  with  sorrowful  and  uncurious 
composure,  "  I  can't  stand  this  for  long.  It's  all  very  well 
out  in  the  open."  The  priest  attracted  the  attention  of  an 
attendant  and  Michael  was  brought  to  me.  I  delivered  his 
sister's  message  hurriedly,  and  he  was  thanking  me  with 
his  characteristically  florid  and  affected  courtliness  for  the 
trouble  I  had  taken,  when  I  was  suddenly  petrified  by  an 
altogether  horrible  cry  that  appeared  to  proceed  from  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  where  the  women  inmates  were 
grouped.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  any  human 
throat    could    have    uttered    such    a    sound,    for    the    cry 
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csembled   far  more  nearly  the  harsh  scream  of  a  sea-bird 
than  that  of  any  pseudo-rational  being,  however  distressed. 
I  turned  my  eyes  quickly  in  the  direction  from  which  the  out- 
cry had  arisen,  and  even  as  I  did  so  it  rang  out  again,  this 
time  with  an  even  more  inhuman  quality,  and  followed  by 
a  wailing  and  wonderful  torrent  of  Irish.     At  the  side  of 
one  of  the  nearer  tables,  a  young  girl  was  upon  her  feet 
rocking  from  side  to  side.     I  stared  at  her  fascinated.     As 
far  as  I  could  judge  from  this  first  distant  impression,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
even  down  half  the  length  of  the  great  hall  I  could  distinctly 
perceive  the  unnatural  fires  that  burned  in  her  dark-grey 
eyes,  the  rich  lustre  of  her  black  hair,  which  was  not  confined 
in  any  way,  and  the  elfin  grace  of  her  girlish  and  scarcely 
set  figure,  beautiful  even  through  the  covering  of  the  coarse 
asylum    garments.     At   that   time    I    was    not    sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  language  to  be  able  to  make  out 
anything   that    she    said,    but    the    force  and  passion   and 
rhythm  and  above  all  the  searching  tragedy  of  that  young 
voice  tore  at  my  heart  as  the  sea-wind  tears  the  dishevelled 
grasses  among  the  scattering  sands  of  our  western  shores. 
At  intervals  the  fierce  flow  of  her  anguished  utterances  was 
again  interrupted  by  that  indescribably  shocking  sea-wail, 
whilst  the  tormented  and  lovely  little  face  w^as  convulsed 
horribly,    assuming   an    expression  which  retained  no  sem- 
blance  of  any  human  countenance.     The  sudden  sight  of 
this   wrecked  and   maniac   beauty  pained  me  insufferably 
and  I    felt  that  if  I   heard  that  cry  again  I  should  not  be 
able  to  forbear  from  screaming.     I  gripped   the  sleeve  of 
the  priest's  coat. 

"  God,"  I  said,  "  I  can't  stand  this.  Take  me  out. 
Take  me  out  at  once  !  " 

In  my  frenzied  eagerness  to  be  for  ever  out  of  sight 
and  sound  of  this  horror  I  literally  drove  the  burly  form 
before  me  toward  the  door. 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  "  he  panted,  and  his  own  voice  trembled. 
"  Come  along  !     Come  along !     I  was  afraid  of  this.     She 
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was  that  way  this  week  before  now.     From  this  out  she 
must  be  kept  away  from  the  other  inmates." 

At  this  moment  the  child's  voice  suddenly  ceased.  I 
heard  a  confused  commotion  behind  me  as  though  chairs 
were  overturned,  a  rush  of  feet,  and  voices  raised  in  alarm. 
Involuntarily  I  turned  and  beheld  the  slender  form  sway 
violently  and  fall.  The  face  was  convulsed  and  suffused 
with  blood  and  there  was  foam  on  her  lips.  One  of  the 
men  among  those  at  the  table  nearest  to  the  women  began 
to  laugh  continuously  with  senseless  and  uncontrollable 
glee.  I  turned  again,  shuddering.  In  a  moment  we  were 
in  the  passage  and  the  great  door  was  closed  behind  us. 

"  An  epileptic,"  wheezed  Father  John.  "  A  terrible 
case."  He  made  a  motion  with  his  plump  and  creased 
hand  as  of  submission  to  an  all-wise  destiny.  As  we 
passed  in  silence  through  the  outer  gate  of  the  asylum  I 
took  a  deep  breath  of  the  fresh  autumn  air.  God  knows  I 
felt  the  need  of  it.  ^  We  moved  pensively  up  the  main  street, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  were  passing  through  the  tastelessly 
painted  iron  gate  admitting  us  into  the  unpromising  patch 
of  weedy  grass  and  dirty  scraps  of  paper  which  served  my 
host  as  a  front  garden  that  I  spoke  again, 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  "   I  said  without  prelude. 

"  Whose  .?  "  answered  Father  John  abstractedly.  '*  O 
— the  epileptic.  Nora  Joyce.  She's  from  Cashla  over 
beyond."  He  waved  vaguely  toward  the  west.  "You 
know  the  place  ?  " 

I  nodded.  "  Do  you  know  the  story  of  that  girl  ?  "  I 
said. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied  with  evident  reluctance. 

"  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  relate  it  to  me  ?  The  case 
interests  me." 

The  priest  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  It's  a  terrible 
story,  young  man,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  at  me  kindly 
and  seriously. 

"  It  must  be,"  I  agreed,  "  but— well,  I  admit  the 
mystery  and  horror  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  this 
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morning  have  upset  me  considerably,  and  I  feel  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  rid  myself  of  the  impression  they  have  made 
until  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
however  horrible,  and  have  tried  to  understand  the  Divine 
logic  which  can  plan  the  physical  and  mental  ruination  of 
a  thing  so  beautiful  as  that  young  girl."  (I  was  sure  this 
concession  to  his  views  would  ensure  his  compliance  with 
my  request.)     "  So  you  will  tell  me,  will  you  not  ? " 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  I  am  afraid,"  he  added  with 
humility  and  sighing  profoundly,  "  the  logic  which  actuates 
the  workings  of  the  Almighty  Being  is  often  beyond  my 
poor  intelligence,  but  then,  sir.  Faith,  you  know— h'm, 
h'm."  He  theologised  vaguely  for  a  while,  pointing  his 
discourse  with  an  occasional  tap  of  his  thick  forefinger  on 
my  shoulder. 

"  However,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,"  he  suddenly 
and  rather  inconsequently  concluded.  "  But  with  your 
permission  we  will  have  lunch  first." 

*  *  *  * 

The  cabin  in  which  the  two  sisters  Sorcha — and  Nora 
Pat-Micky  Joyce  dwelt  was  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
exposed  of  the  myriad  stony  islands  which  form  the  district 
of  Cashla.  If  when  the  day  chances  to  be  clear  you  stand 
upon  any  one  of  ihe  little  bare  hills  to  landward  and  survey 
the  country  therefrom  you  will  see  a  landscape  once 
described  by  a  prejudiced  government  official  as  •'  a  flooded 
graveyard — the  last  place  God  made,  sir,  and  even  then 
He  was  sick  of  the  job  before  He  was  through  with  it," 
nothing  but  an  endless  chain  of  flat  rocky  islands  disappear- 
ing westward  in  the  haze  of  the  declining  sun,  and  inter- 
sected by  gulfs  and  channels  of  the  mastering  Atlantic  that 
glitter  in  the  blinding  light  like  the  scattered  gleams  of  the 
sea-god  Manannan's  druid  sword.  At  first  it  will  seem 
that  this  melancholy  district  is  wholly  uninhabited,  but  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  gaze  more  attentively  you  will 
presently  detect  a  thatch-roof  somewhere  among  the  rocks, 
and  then  another,  and  another,  until  finally  this  inhospitable 
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sea-world  is  seen  to  be  far  more  densely  peopled  than 
many  a  fertile  valley  of  the  inland  of  our  vast  county. 
Perhaps  the  life  which  manages  to  subsist  under  these 
difficult  conditions  will  be  brought  still  more  startlingly  to 
your  notice  by  the  sudden  glimpse  of  a  woman's  scarlet 
skirt  kilted  with  unpremeditated  grace  to  its  barefooted 
owner's  waist,  as  she  stoops  among  the  pools  left  by  the 
receding  tide  in  her  quest  for  kelp,  a  seaweed  which  when 
dried  is  used  for  manure  on  the  miserable  holdings  of  so 
many  of  our  western  shores.  Perhaps  also  some  brown- 
footed  child  dressed  in  the  single  ragged  sack-like  garment 
of  coarse  tweed  peculiar  to  the  little  ones  of  the  neighbour- 
hood will  pass  silently,  half  running,  on  the  white  dusty 
road  beneath  you. 

As  I  have  said,  this  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  shining 
days  that  God  spares  to  Cashla  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  this  being  so,  if  you  are  of  a  reflective  and  sensitive 
nature,  you  will  find  after  a  time  that  a  strange  and  almost 
hypnotic  atmosphere  of  ancient  peace  and  the  savour  of 
the  timeless  swooning  dream  of  the  western  seas  begin  to 
steam  up  around  you  like  incense  as  you  lie  among  the  dry 
heather  on  your  hill-side,  an  atmosphere  that  by  degrees 
pervades  your  whole  being  and  lulls  to  rest  all  the  thought 
and  pain  and  weariness  and  strife  of  your  so  very  well- 
informed  and  experienced  modern  soul.  You  do  not  know 
if  this  mood  is  the  outcome  of  Pagan  or  Christian  sentiment, 
and  indeed  it  is  no  more  possible  to  reason  about  its  origin 
than  that  of  the  scent  of  the  hot  earth  at  noon  or  of  the 
allure  of  the  sea.  In  reality  it  has  something  of  the 
elements  of  both  old  and  new,  for  it  is  the  holy  eflluvia  and 
perfume,  the  mystical  breath  of  the  ageless  Celtic  life,  of 
the  passion-flowers  that  burn  in  the  gardens  of  our  race- 
memory. 

Or  it  might  be  described  as  the  drifted  savour  from 
the  hearth  of  the  race  and  the  smoke  of  dreams  that  have 
clung  to  that  hearth  through  the  ages,  the  fervour  and 
glamour  of  old  tales,  the  echo  of  old  fire-side  enchantments. 
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But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  this  happens  to  be  a 
fine  day.     Cashla  is  better  acquainted  with  other  conditions. 

You  will  hear  nothing  but  Irish  in  Cashla.  The 
children's  game  of  "  Fromso  Framso,"  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  the  confessions  of  the  penitent,  and  the 
incantations  of  witches  and  faery-doctors  all  alike  are 
conducted  in  the  solemn  rhythms  of  the  ancient  language, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  either  Sorcha  or  Nora  spoke  a  word 
of  the  Bearia  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

From  where  you  lie  on  your  hill-side  you  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  detect  the  cabin  on  Murrisk  island,  for  it  is  on 
the  sea-ward  side  and  the  great  boulder  beneath  which  it 
crouches  hides  it  almost  entirely  from  anyone  approaching 
it  from  a  landward  direction.  No-one  occupies  it  now. 
It  is  a  "  bad-place  "  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  desolated 
and  windswept  Murrisk  avoid  it  as  far  as  possible  even  by 
day-light.  The  thatch  is  become  rotted  through  with  the 
rain,  grasses  and  weeds  sprouting  through  the  dirty  rushes 
wave  hissing  in  the  wind,  and  in  one  place  the  roof  has  fallen 
completely  away.  The  windows  and  door  are  nailed  up 
unevenly  with  worm-eaten  and  sodden  planks  and  the 
whole  building  is  surrounded  with  a  black  swamp,  rendering 
the  approach  almost  impassable  except  after  three  weeks 
drought,  which  in  Cashla  may  be   said   to  mean   nothing 

at  all. 

*  *  *  * 

For  the  past  year  Sorcha  Joyce  and  Nora  her  fifteen 
year-old  sister  had  lived  entirely  alone.  Their  mother  had 
died  in  child-bed  a  year  after  Nora's  birth,  and  the  last- 
born  little  one  had  only  survived  her  for  a  few  hours. 

Twelve  months  previous  to  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  history,  Pat-Micky,  the  sisters'  red-bearded 
and  heroically-moulded  father,  had  been  claimed  in  the 
glare  of  a  certain  savage  and  smouldering  autumn  sunset  by 
the  beautiful  and  cold-eyed  mistress  of  our  west,  the  sea. 
Sorcha  was  almost  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
death.     She  was  built  on  the  same  epic  lines,  with  the  very 
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arms  and  shoulders  of  Queen  Maeve  herself,  and  deep 
violet  eyes  that  at  first  sight  seemed  tranquil  as  the  evening 
mists  about  the  great  mountains  to  the  north,  but  later 
revealed  an  intermittent  and  perhaps  rather  gloomy  fire 
that  glided  almost  imperceptibly  in  their  depths. 

This  peculiarity  was  the  index  of  the  girl's  temperament. 
Outwardly  she  was  by  nature  laconic  and  taciturn,  a  trait 
unusual  in  Connacht,  and  the  more  deeply  her  emotions 
were  stirred  the  more  restrained  and  even  hostile  became 
her  manner  of  speech.  At  her  father's  wake  she  sat  all 
through  the  night  by  the  bed-side,  motionless  and  stony- 
eyed,  almost  heedless  of  the  continually  changing  company 
assembled  to  bestow  its  last  blessing  upon  this  drowned 
neighbour.  But  at  dawn  when  the  last  guest  had  departed 
and  Nora  alone  remained  with  her  in  the  cabin,  Sorcha 
had  suddenly  risen,  the  expressionless  eyes  were  trans- 
pierced with  a  dark  shaft  of  pain,  and  falling  with 
outstretched  arms  across  the  terrible  livid,  swollen  thing 
that  was  all  that  remained  of  her  father,  she  had  "  keened  " 
him  alone  for  three  hours,  only  sinking  at  last  voiceless  and 
fainting  with  exhaustion  into  the  arms  of  the  terrified  Nora. 

The  latter  was  physically  a  complete  contrast  to  her 
elder  sister.  Before  she  was  three  years  old  she  had  almost 
died  of  pneumonia,  and  this  circumstance  left  an  inefface- 
able mark  upon  the  child's  bodily  development.  She  was 
slight  and  supple,  not  so  tall  as  Sorcha  but  with  the  same 
black  hair  and  deep  eyes,  though  Nora's  were  grey  and 
a  soft  and  pure  fire  burnt  in  them  at  all  times,  steadfast  as 
the  holy  fiame  that  of  old  burned  undying  through  the 
centuries  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Bride  at  Kildare.  Even 
up  to  the  beginning  of  her  fifteenth  year,  which  fell  some 
months  after  Pat  Joyce's  death,  she  remained  very  naive 
and  irresponsible,  generous  and  quick-tempered,  always 
among  the  first  to  take  the  floor  at  "  big  nights "  in  the 
winter,  and  the  singer  of  a  hundred  songs,  the  passionate 
simple  peasant  songs  of  the  seventeenth  century  like 
"  Casadh  an-t-Sugain  "  or  "Caiseal  Mumhan,"  though  at 
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that  time  she  knew  little  of  the  fire  and  longing  hidden 
beneath  their  simple  phrases. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  her  sixteenth  year  something 
occurred  which  brought  her  careless  childish  days  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

Hartley  Costello  was  a  young  fisherman  of  Illannaree, 
the  island  immediately  adjoining  Murrisk.  Both  his 
parents  were  dead,  and  his  two  elder  brothers  had  emigrated 
two  years  before  to  far-away  Washington,  whilst  his  only 
sister  was  married  to  a  mountain  man  and  knew  Cashla  no 
more. 

Bartley  lived  on  in  the  direst  poverty  in  the  leaky  and 
neglected  cabin  in  which  he  had  been  born.  He  had  not 
heard  of  either  of  his  brothers  since  he  had  written  in  his 
large  and  sprawling  hand  to  tell  them  of  their  father's 
death,  but  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  follow  them  to  America 
so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  put  by  enough  money  to  pay  his 
passage  out.  He  had  reckoned  that  with  care  he  would 
have  saved  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  his  place 
among  the  host  of  emigrants  that  leave  Galway  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  one  lovely  Sunday  after  Mass  he 
happened  to  come  upon  a  crowd  of  island  girls  grouped 
together  upon  a  rock  by  the  roadside,  chattering  gaily  and 
chaffing  the  passers-by.  One  of  the  girls  called  to  him  as 
he  loitered  moodily  past,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
head  a  little  bent,  for  he  was  ashamed  of  his  old  and 
patched  Sunday  coat. 

He  glanced  at  the  group  shyly  and  met  the  sad  dark 
eyes  of  Sorcha  Joyce  regarding  him  with  a  curious 
expression  in  which  he  seemed  to  detect  a  kind  of 
compassionate  interest.  Bartley  felt  stung  to  the  heart. 
He  did  not  need  any  woman's  pity,  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  those  grave  eyes  that  fascinated  him.  In 
spite  of  himself  he  was  tempted  to  join  the  girls  on  the 
rock.  Sorcha  dropped  her  eyes,  as  pausing  in  his  slow 
stride  he  turned  to  answer  the  girl  who  had  first  addressed 
him.     He  stood  before   them   replying  to   their  banter  as 
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well  as  he  might,  though  all  the  time  he  was  secretly 
watching  Sorcha,  who  took  no  part  in  the  merry  talk.  He 
passed  on  after  a  time  and  the  happy  laughter  of  the 
maidens  faded  indistinguishably  into  the  soft  sound  of  the 
lazy  sea  and  the  glow  of  the  early  spring  sunlight.  He 
found  himself  at  his  own  door  without  knowing  how  he  had 
reached  it,  and  all  the  long  evening  and  far  into  the 
night  he  was  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  strange 
light  in  Sorcha  Joyce's  veiled  violet  eyes. 

A  fortnight  passed  by,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  Hartley's  leaky  curragh  might  have  been 
noticed  almost  any  evenmg  stealing  in  across  the 
silky-surfaced  and  jewelled  water  towards  the  flat  and 
half-submerged  rock,  slippery  with  tufted  brown  sea-weed 
and  barnacles,  that  serves  the  fishermen  of  Murrisk  as  a 
pier. 

Every  evening  also  attentive  eyes  gazing  from  the 
land-ward  side  of  Murrisk  might  have  observed  a  slight 
and  almost  childish  form  crouched  always  behind  the  same 
immense  boulder.  The  observer  would  also  have  noticed 
the  immobility  of  the  black  head,  an  attitude  seemingly 
suggestive  of  a  rapt  attention  on  the  part  of  the  young  girl 
behind  the  rock ;  but  only  the  ocean  birds  that  occasionally 
swayed  screaming  toward  the  sea-ward  side  of  her  place  of 
concealment  could  have  seen  the  flushed  face  and  heaving 
breast,  and  the  grey  eyes  kindling  in  the  flames  of 
adoration  and  distress  and  the  vague  fear  of  the  impossibly 
sweet  dreams  that  were  awaking  within  her. 

There  Nora  would  crouch,  heedless  of  her  cramped 
position  and  of  the  aching  of  her  limbs,  awaiting  with  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  burning  sympathy,  anguish,  and 
fascination  the  moment  when  Sorcha  would  appear  at  the 
cabin  door  to  watch  the  approach  of  her  lover,  the  emotion 
agitating  that  seemingly  cold  heart  evincing  itself  merely 
in  the  slightly  increased  intentness  of  her  calm  gaze. 
Every  evening  as  Bartley  neared  the  door  of  the  cabin 
and  her  sister  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  him,  the  child 
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could  hear  the    beating  of  her    heart    in    her   ears,  vague 
shapes  fled  before  her  eyes,  and  her  blood  tore  through  her 

like  wind-blown  fire. 

*  *  *  * 

Sorcha  and  Bartley  were  married  in  the  new  year. 
None  were  concerned  in  the  arranging  of  their  union  except 
themselves,  for  neither  possessed  parents  or  guardians  to 
haggle  as  is  usual  over  the  question  of  dowry,  a  bargain  as 
a  general  rule  contracted  by  those  in  authority  over  the 
betrothed  to  the  accompaniment  of  heated  dispute  and 
innumerable  "  half-'uns,"  very  much  as  agreements  are 
struck  at  a  cattle  fair. 

As  all  Cashla  parish  agreed,  where  such  an  eventuality 
is  almost  unknown,  it  was  a  love-match,  a  thing  to  marvel 
over  during  the  winter  Sunday's  interminable  hours  of 
gossip. 

"  Look,  woman  dear,  wasn't  it  just  the  beginning  and 
end  of  foolishness  for  a  fine  soncy  geirrseach  the  like  of 
yon  Sorcha-Pat-Micky  to  have  taken  up  with  a  poor  wee 
fool  of  a  fisherlad  and  he  with  no  '  spre  '  at  all  but  only 
his  four  comely  bones  and  they  tearing  the  shirt  on  his 
back  the  way  a  rock  tears  a  net?"  "  Aru,  if  it  was 
itself,  wasn't  it  better  for  a  body  to  be  living  her  days 
with  a  quiet  modest  wee  boy  the  like  of  thon  than  to  be 
sitting  on  a  golden  chair  listening  to  the  bad  chat  of  some 
snuffy  old  bradach  would  have  your  ears  sore  with  the 
rhyming  of  his  black  tongue  might  turn  a  threshing  machine, 
and  he  after  drinking  the  stars  out  of  the  sky  and  maybe 
givingyou  an  odd  thump,  the  craytur  ?  "  "  Ach,  bi  do  thost, 
sure  now  it's  an  ugly  thing  for  a  penniless  gossur  with  no 
more  at  him  than  the  conies  in  the  sand  to  be  courting 
a  body  has  the  top  shelf  lined  with  golden  guineas  and 
they  on  edge.  Sure  it  comes  with  any  wean  to  see  it's  no 
honest  lad  that's  in  it,  but  only  a  lazy  chattering  tinker 
will  be  stretching  his  long  bones  on  a  bank  by  the  cross- 
roads the  full  of  a  day  in  harvest,  and  the  heat  and  splendour 
of  the  sun  rotting  the  dirty  rags  on  him." 
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So  argued  the  wise  folk  of  the  islands  with  quaint 
vehemence  and  phrases  learned  from  the  books  of  wind  and 
sea  and  dawn  and  twilight,  those  mystical  writings  whose 
pages  are  race-memories.  There  were  probably  but  three 
persons  in  the  parish  who  had  no  criticism  to  make  upon 
the  matter,  and  these  were  the  three  inhabitants  of  the 
newly  whitewashed  cabin  upon  Murrisk  Island,  for  Bartley 
had  naturally  taken  his  place  in  the  comfortable  house  of 
the  Joyces,  leaving  the  old  shanty  on  Illannaree  to  the  rats 
and  the  rain. 

Sorcha  and  Bartley  had  no  care  to  reason  about  their 
happiness  or  the  opinions  of  their  neighbours,  whilst  Nora's 
half-childish  mind,  whirled  among  blinding  dreams  and 
torments  and  the  torn  clouds  of  her  love,  was  scarcely  able 
to  consider  anything  reasonably.  She  became  silent  as 
her  sister.  Her  moods  alternated  between  a  heavy  listless- 
ness,  under  the  influence  of  which  she  would  sit  for  hours 
together  staring  into  the  fire,  weighing  the  poker  with  one 
hand  whilst  the  other  pillowed  her  burning  cheek,  and  a 
feverish  and  reckless  activity  that  induced  her  to  seek 
unnecessary  tasks  in  field  or  byre,  from  the  performance  of 
which  she  would  return  with  drooping  limbs  and  overcome 
with  weariness. 

Bartley  seldom  paid  any  great  heed  to  the  strange 
child.  Sometimes  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  lounging 
with  his  pipe  before  the  fire,  he  would  ask  her  with  rough 
and  rather  condescending  good-humour  to  sing  "The 
brown  thorn-tree  "  or  "  An  cailin  deas  cruidte  na  mbo," 
songs  that  he  loved,  but  in  general  he  felt  uneasy  in  her 
presence  from  some  cause  that  he  could  not  explain.  She 
always  sang  when  he  asked  her  to  do  so.  The  conscious- 
ness of  her  power  to  give  him  even  the  slightest  pleasure 
filled  her  with  an  ecstasy  so  sweet  that  she  was  scarcely 
able  to  master  her  voice,  and  often  she  would  break  down 
in  the  first  phrase  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  begin 
again. 

One  day  Sorcha  told  her  quietly  and  dispassionately, 
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in  the  same  tone  she  might  have  used  in  speaking  of  any 
everyday  matter,  that  a  child  would  be  born  to  her  in  due 
course.  Nora  said  nothing,  but  rising  she  left  the  house 
and  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  evening. 

*  *  *  * 

And  then  one  noisy  evening  toward  the  end  of  March 
the  sea  called  again  and  Bartley  answering  her  voice 
learned  the  mystery  of  the  old  green  death,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  singers  of  western  Eire.  When  two  days  later 
they  carried  the  dripping  body,  all  torn  and  lacerated  with 
the  bills  and  feet  of  gulls  and  cormorants,  up  over  the 
rustling  seaweed  and  laid  it  at  Sorcha's  feet,  she  stared  at 
it  with  cold  and  seemingly  almost  inattentive  eyes  as  though 
she  did  not  understand,  and  said  nothing.  As  she  moved 
about  calmly  and  deliberately  in  the  flickering  and  sickly 
light  of  the  wake  house,  and  later  by  the  side  of  the  poor 
drenched  grave  in  Relig-na-nGalt,  it  almost  seemed  to  some 
of  her  neighbours  that  the  incalculable  witcheries  of  wind 
and  sea  had  in  some  mood  of  mockery  or  fantasy  wrought 
their  magic  upon  one  of  Cashla's  primeval  rocks  and 
moulded  it  into  the  form  of  this  still  strange  woman. 
Never  in  those  days  did  any  token  of  grief  melt  the  inflexible 
rigidity  of  that  severe  form. 

There  were  many  of  those  travaillers  and  dreamers  in 
the  House  of  the  Four  Winds  who  shrank  from  her  at  that 
time,  blessing  themselves  secretly  in  her  presence,  whilst 
rumour  whispered  that  the  faeries  were  come  upon  her. 
At  any  rate  there  was  no  doubt  there  was  something 
unnatural  in  those  days  about  the  cabin  on  Murrisk.  It 
was  becoming  a  "  gentle  "  place. 

On  the  evening  after  the  funeral  Nora  fell  ill.  She 
had  not  followed  Hartley's  body  to  the  grave,  but  remained 
the  whole  dreary  morning  crouched  in  the  ashes  before  the 
hearth  and  staring  at  the  damp  and  slowly  consuming  heap 
of  smoking  turf.  Sorcha  returning  found  her  still  in  this 
position.  "  You'd  have  a  right  to  be  putting  on  the  pot 
now,  Noreen,"  she  said  in  her  ordinary  voice  as  she  threw 
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aside  her  sodden  cloak.  Nora  making  no  answer,  Sorcha 
repeated  her  words,  and  as  the  child  still  remained  motion- 
less, sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  and  resting  her 
head  on  her  hand  gazed  abstractedly  and  a  little  wearily  at 
the  slender  and  immobile  figure. 

Suddenly  she  started.  Her  sister  laughed  softly  and 
began  to  sing  little  broken  phrases  from  the  sea-runes 
handed  down  from  immemorial  generations  in  the  islands. 
Between  the  incoherent  sentences  she  laughed  again  with 
a  sweet  low  cooing  sound.  Her  eyes  were  very  bright  with 
a  malignant  and  beautiful  fire. 

After  a  while  Sorcha  rose  with  a  sigh,  and  leading 
the  unresisting  girl  from  the  hearth  undressed  her  and  put 
her  to  bed.  The  fever  lasted  for  five  days  and  then  to  all 
outward  seeming  the  life  of  the  two  sisters  began  again  to 
move  on  the  old  uneventful  path,  even  as  it  had  done  before 
that  fateful  Sunday  in  the  previous  Spring. 

Yet  under  the  monotony  of  the  working  life  of  days 
and  hours  a  new  intense  and  fierce  beauty  moved,  shaping 
the  dull  course  of  external  happenings  to  its  own  tragic 
ends. 

Out  of  the  fever  and  half-insane  anguish  of  those  five 
nights  and  days  the  love  that  had  become  almost  wrecked 
in  Nora's  heart  during  the  preceding  months  was  born 
again,  creeping  up  within  her  like  the  sap  in  the  boughs  of 
Spring.  Her  unsatisfied  passion  of  the  dead  days  traversed 
the  ways  of  present  grief  and  pain  and  stretched  out 
yearning  arms  to  the  little  life  that  was  stealing  slowly 
toward  the  world. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  Bartley  still  lived  in  the  growing 
life  of  his  yet  unborn  child.  He  would  be  beautiful  she 
knew,  he  must  be  beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  Bartley.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  She  thought  of  the  tender  and 
radiant  words  with  which  the  old  poets  clothed  their  pure 
and  unworldly  visions  of  scarcely  human  beauty.  Vaguely 
she  felt  that  the  good  God  could  not  fall  short  of  those  poor 
blind  erring  singers  of  olden  time,  that  He  who  had  made 
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the  four  winds  of  Eire  and  all  their  songs  and  the  burning 
beauty  of  sky  and  sea  and  dawn  and  sunset  must  have  it  in 
His  mind  to  fashion  the  stormy  poem  of  Sorcha's  and  her 
own  life  into  a  beautiful  thing.  Nora  was  very  young  and 
she  believed  blindly  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

Gradually  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  her  imagina- 
tion separated  her  sombre  and  listless  sister  further  and 
further  away  from  common  things,  ever  she  thought  of  her 
more  and  more  as  a  mysterious  being  for  adoration  and 
service. 

Nora's  whole  soul  became  centred  in  the  worship  of 
Hartley's  unborn  child  and  of  that  familiar  body  that  was 
its  shrine,  now  changed  to  a  holy  of  holies.  She  delighted 
in  seeking  for  opportunities  to  serve  her  sister  even  in  the 
most  trivial  ways.  When  Sorcha  was  within  the  bare  and 
unremarkable  cabin  seemed  to  become  aglow  with  a  solemn 
and  mystical  flame  as  though  her  body  were  a  star  gleaming 
from  some  height  of  purity  unknown  to  earth.  The 
common  circumstances  of  life  were  transformed  into  a 
lovely  ritual  and  a  communion  with  mysteries  before  which 
her  spirit  shuddered  in  fear  and  ecstasy. 

She  would  lie  down  at  night  by  Sorcha's  side  in  the 
darkness  still  heavy  with  the  turf-smoke  of  the  day,  to  the 
scent  of  which  was  added  the  dull  and  sickly  smell  of  the 
ashes  in  the  lately  raked  hearth,  with  a  troublous  and 
languorously  sweet  sensation  thrilling  through  all  her  little 
body  that  was  well-nigh  akin  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  bodily 
contact  of  lovers.  She  would  remain  awake  half  through 
the  night,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  for  delight  of  the  near- 
ness of  that  unconscious  and  adored  presence,  and  of  that 
other  still  more  deeply  worshipped  life  that  grew  unseen  in 
the  gloom.  Sometimes  stirring  in  her  sleep  Sorcha  would 
throw  one  of  her  arms  softly  across  the  breast  of  her 
little  sister  or  turn  over  so  that  their  bodies  touched.  At 
such  moments  a  joy  so  painful  and  tender  would  fill 
Nora's  body  and  spirit  that  she  felt  half-stifled  and  al- 
most relieved  when  the  contact  was  withdrawn.     At  times 
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she  would  be  filled  with  a  rapture  of  prayer,  whisperinj^ 
beneath  her  breath  simple  passionate  words  that  seemed 
torn  from  the  depths  of  her  childish  heart,  and  lifting  up 
her  slender  bare  arms  through  the  obscurity  as  though  she 
hoped  to  reach  the  skirts  of  the  Mother  of  God  herself. 
'*  O  mother  Mary,  O  blessed  Lady  of  Compassion,  let  him 
be  beautiful — smile  upon  him  that  he  may  be  beautiful," 
she  would  pray,  and  then  she  would  murmur  feverishly  over 
and  over  again  like  a  rosary  antique  phrases  descriptive  of 
human  beauty  that  she  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  old  John 
Tuomey  the  seanachuidhe.  As  the  weeks  passed  the  image 
of  her  sister  became  mingled  and  confused  in  her  vague 
childish  mind  with  her  religious  emotions  and  visions. 
Like  all  children — and  for  that  matter  like  all  uncultured 
brains — she  was  incapable  of  conceiving  any  idea  abstractly, 
and  so  long  as  she  could  remember  she  had  visualised  the 
countenances  of  the  Divine  beings  of  her  creed  with  the 
same  clearness  with  which  she  recalled  the  dead  faces  of 
her  father  and  others  that  she  once  knew.  Prayer  were 
impossible  else.  Since  her  earliest  childhood  a  picture  had 
hung  on  the  stained  wall  just  above  the  nail  on  which  the 
lamp  was  suspended  every  evening.  This  picture  repre- 
sented the  Madonna  and  Child.  It  was  a  cheap,  crudely 
drawn,  and  atrociously  coloured  affair,  picked  up  by  her 
father  at  some  country  fair  years  ago,  but  Nora  had  always 
thought  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  the  picture  good 
and  sweet,  despite  the  wooden  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  and 
hitherto  her  entreaties  had  always  been  lifted  to  a  Mother 
of  consolation  with  just  such  a  face.  But  now  there  was  a 
change  and  she  began  unconsciously  to  invest  her  mental 
image  of  the  Lady  of  Seven  Sorrows  with  the  very  features 
and  form  of  Sorcha.  There  were  times  when  her  narrow 
morbid  little  soul  questioned  the  propriety  of  these  her 
most  sacred  imaginings.  She  became  horribly  afraid. 
Was  it  not  a  blasphemy  to  think  in  one  thought  of  the 
great  Queen  of  Heaven  and  any  human  creature,  even  a 
being  so  good  and  beautiful  as  her  sister  ? 
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She  even  meditated  confessing  her  fancies  to  tlie  priest. 
But  then  again  she  would  be  persuaded  unanswerably  that 
Sorcha  was  not  an  ordinary  human  being.  Had  she  not 
been  loved  by  Bartley  and  did  she  not  at  this  moment  carry 
his  child  within  her  body  ? 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  her  idolatrous 
adoration  for  her  sister  became  a  complete  obsession  with 
the  now  silent  child.  She  could  scarcely  bear  to  let  Sorcha 
out  of  her  sight  for  an  hour,  and  if  Sorcha  were  at  home 
she  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  leave  the  cabin  even  for 
the  purpose  of  fetching  a  creelful  of  turf  or  gathering  kelp 
from  the  rocks,  lest  on  returning  she  should  find  that 
some  utilooked-for  misadventure  had  occurred  to  her  sister 
that  might  have  been  hindered  by  her  presence. 

Sorcha  noticed  these  things,  of  course,  but  the  fatalism 
inherent  in  those  whose  destinies  have  been  ruled  by  the 
violent  and  incalculable  caprices  of  the  sea  had  reached 
such  a  pass  in  her  that  she  never  thought  of  putting  any 
questions  to  her  sister,  nor  even  felt  any  great  curiosity. 

One  night  as  they  lay  side  by  side  in  the  darkness 
Nora,  wakeful  on  her  back,  her  arms  behind  her  head, 
became  all  at  once  conscious  of  the  cessation  of  her  sister's 
regular  breathing  and  felt  that  she  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed. 
Sorcha's  warm  breath  was  upon  her  face  and  suddenly  and 
without  warning  the  child's  breast  was  clutched  by  her 
sister's  strong  hand,  the  finger-nails  biting  into  the  soft 
flesh  through  the  thin  nightdress.  Nora  lay  motionless, 
not  daring  to  cry  out,  though  she  was  half-suffocated  with 
pain. 

"Gulls!  Gulls!"  said  Sorcha  suddenly  in  a  high 
strained  whisper  close  to  Nora's  staring  eyes.  "  Thousands 
of  gulls.  Ah!"  she  screamed  piercingly,  "there  is  blood 
on  their  feet." 

Nora  felt  her  make  a  convulsive  movement  with  her 
body  as  though  waking,  a  movement  so  violent  that  it 
shook  the  bed,  and  the  unwittingly  cruel  fingers  relaxed 
their  grasp  upon  her  bruised  bosom.     She  knew  that  Sorcha 
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had  risen  from  the  bed  and  was  groping  for  the  matches. 
Some  instinct  told  Nora  to  close  her  eyes  and  feign  sleep, 
though  she  wanted  to  cry  from  fright  and  the  terrible  sore 
aching  of  her  breast.  She  heard  the  striking  of  the  match 
and  knew  by  the  blurred  red  mist  across  her  closed  eyes 
that  her  sister  was  holding  the  light  just  above  them  and 
was  regarding  her  intently. 

With  an  immense  effort  she  controlled  the  flickering 
of  her  eyelids.  The  light  grew  dimmer  and  went  out,  and 
she  felt  Sorcha  get  into  bed  again  with  a  thick  sob.  She 
longed  to  fling  her  arms  about  her  sister  and  cry  upon  her 
breast,  but  she  dared  not.  She  was  afraid.  Side  by  side 
they  lay  awake  until  the  dawn. 

*  *  *  * 

Sorcha's  confinement  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
some  days  earlier  than  the  date  she  had  named  to  her  sister. 
It  was  a  wild  grey  evening  in  the  early  autumn.  Since 
dawn  the  bitter  rain,  driven  by  a  furious  south-west  wind, 
had  whipped  the  small  square  panes  in  the  two  windows  of 
the  cabin  on  Murrisk  island.  The  thatch  outside  was 
sodden,  dark,  and  sticky,  and  a  small  pool  of  water  was 
now  forming  on  the  uneven  and  muddy  flag-stones  near  the 
hearth.  A  heavy  soaked  wisp,  gradually  blown  loose  from 
the  thatch  by  the  wind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  flapped 
dismally  against  the  window-pane,  and  the  loosely  fitting 
upper  board  of  the  half  door  rattled  monotonously.  Sorcha 
was  sitting  at  the  spinning  wheel  by  the  hearth,  but  its 
pleasant  sound  was  scarcely  audible  through  the  howling  of 
the  wind.  At  her  feet  a  damp  and  mournful  hen  huddled 
upon  its  twittering  brood,  blinking  its  little  malevolent  eyes 
and  shivering  without  cessation.  The  room  was  in  semi- 
darkness.  Now  and  again  a  cloud  of  sea-spray  fell  vyith  a 
hissing  crash  upon  the  thatch,  and  entering  the  chimney 
drove  a  reeking  drift  of  smoke  into  the  room,  causing  the 
eyes  of  the  two  occupants  to  smart  painfully.  The 
atmosphere  was  stifling,  for  the  shaft  of  the  chimney  was 
ill-constructed  and  habitually  smoked  when  the  wind  was 
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from  the  south-west.  The  only  remedy  was  to  create  a 
counter-draught  by  unhinging  the  top  half  of  the  door  and 
to-day  this  could  only  be  done  for  a  few  minutes  together 
by  reason  of  the  driving  rain. 

For  an  hour  neither  of  the  sisters  had  spoken.  Nora 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  window  wall,  darning  stockings, 
and  between  almost  every  stitch  stealing  a  furtive  glance 
at  Sorcha's  black  head  bent  over  the  wheel. 

All  the  day  the  child  had  been  filled  with  a  new-born 
and  unaccountable  apprehension.  She  had  done  her 
utmost  to  dispel  this  sensation,  but  in  this  last  silent  hour 
of  twilight  it  had  gradually  crept  into  every  corner  of  her 
being.  She  looked  at  her  sister  and  trembled.  She  felt 
horribly  afraid  of  her  this  evening,  filled  with  an  un- 
conquerable dread  of  that  hard  mask-like  face,  a  dread 
which  for  the  moment  was  even  deeper  than  her  adoring  love. 
It  seemed  to  the  child's  scared  fancy  that  the  woman 
before  her  was  enveloped  in  some  sorcery  darker  even  than 
the  eternal  mystery  that  pervades  all  women  with  child. 
During  the  last  sombre  hour  this  sense  of  bewitchment 
seemed  to  have  become  diffused  outward  from  the  body 
of  Sorcha  and  to  have  gradually  covered  everything  in  the 
room.  The  smallest  and  most  trivial  objects  seemed  to 
shadow  forth  some  menacing  significance,  to  swim  in  a 
tainted  mist.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer — she  must  do 
something. 

"Aru,"  she  said  nervously,  "yon  door  will  have  me 
destroyed."  She  fiung  the  stocking  on  the  table,  and  rising, 
went  to  the  dresser,  snatched  up  a  piece  of  paper  which  lay 
there  and  twisted  it  into  a  wedge. 

She  crossed  the  room  to  the  door,  with  the  intention  of 
lessening  the  ceaseless  rattling  by  stuffing  the  improvised 
wedge  between  the  board  and  the  wall. 

Suddenly  she  heard  behind  her  a  sharp  cry  ending  in 
a  long  moan.  She  turned  quickly,  her  heart  leaping 
within  her.  Sorcha  had  half  risen  from  the  "  creepy." 
Her  face  was  convulsed  with  pain  and  she  was  unable  to 
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straighten  her  body.  Nora  ran  to  her  and  supporting  her 
with  difficulty  in  her  arms  led  her  toward  the  bed,  the 
soiled  coverlet  of  which  was  thickly  overspread  with  white 
peat-dust. 

"Help  me  to  get  to  bed,"  gasped  Sorcha,  "and  let 
you  run  for  Pegeen  Tumais  and  the  doctor." 

In  ten  minutes  Nora  had  her  in  bed  and  was  battling 
her  way  through  the  wind  and  rain  toward  Pegeen  the 
midwife's  dweUing.  Though  the  latter  lived  on  the  next 
island  no  boat  was  necessary,  for  the  whole  chain  of  islands 
is  united  by  a  road,  the  channels  between  them  being  now 
dammed  up  by  stone  breakwaters,  in  each  of  which  an 
aperture  is  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the  tides  and  the 
boats  which  carry  the  turf  to  the  outer  isles.  Nora's 
clothes  were  soaked  through  when  she  reached  Pegeen's 
filthy  cabin,  for  the  sea  was  deluging  the  road  over  the  break- 
waters, and  Nora,  blinded  by  the  wind  and  rain,  and  heedless 
in  her  haste  of  the  course  of  the  waves,  had  received  upon 
her  body  the  full  force  of  an  enormous  breaker  which 
had  dashed  her  against  the  iron  railing  at  the  side  of  the 
road  and  almost  battered  the  breath  from  her  delicate 
frame. 

The  half  door  was  open,  for  the  wind  beat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  and  Nora,  breathless,  every 
nerve  in  her  body  quivering,  thrust  her  head  into  the 
opening  and  yelled  over  the  wind,  "Pegeen,  Pegeen,  let  yez 
come  out  of  that.  The  pains  be  on  my  sister."  There 
was  no  answer  from  within. 

"  Come  out  of  that,"  she  repeated.  "  O  God  save  us, 
what's  come  to  yez  ?  "  and  she  burst  open  the  door,  which 
immediately  slammed  behind  her  in  the  draught. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  cabin  was  nauseating,  redolent 
of  the  savour  of  unwashed  linen,  stale  turf-smoke,  and  half- 
drowned  hens.  A  filthy  pig  wallowed  grunting  before  the 
fire.  The  thatch  leaked  over  every  inch  of  the  floor,  and 
the  whole  mean  house  was  filled  with  an  indescribable 
din  of  rattling  doors  and  whistling  wind.     Nora  screamed 
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her  message  again  through  the  bHnding  and  suffocating 
obscurity.  A  cracked  and  sour  voice  suddenly  responded 
from  the  corner  of  the  liearth. 

**  Aru,  ye  Httle  — ,  what's  come  to  you,  and  you  to  be 
lepping  in  on  a  body  the  way  you  are,  and  raising  the  hell's 
noise  would  be  putting  a  deafness  of  death  on  the  devil 
itself?  " 

With  a  sob  of  relief  Nora  rushed  to  the  corner  whence 
the  sound  had  proceeded,  and  clutching  the  greasy  sleeve 
of  the  midwife's  dress  bent  over  her  and,  her  teeth  chatter- 
ing with  cold  and  excitement,  yelled  incoherently  into  her 
almost  stone-deaf  ear. 

"  Keep  still,  can't  yez  ?  "  grumbled  Pegeen  huskily. 
"  What  way  can  I  be  hearing  you  and  the  words  tumbling 
one  over  another  in  your  silly  little  mouth  like  herring  in 
the  full  of  a  net  ?  " 

Nora  controlled  her  trembling  with  difficulty  and 
shouted  again  in  the  woman's  ear  with  all  the  force  of  her 
lungs,  emphasising  her  words  with  fevered  pluckings  at  the 
midwife's  repulsive  sleeve,  and  occasionally  even  shaking 
her  unwieldy  frame.  At  last  Pegeen  permitted  the  child 
to  know  that  she  had  understood  the  nature  of  the  message, 
as  indeed  she  had  from  the  first,  for  the  only  visitors 
that  Pegeen's  cabin  knew  were  those  that  required  her 
professional  services. 

With  great  deliberation  she  gathered  together  a  few 
necessary  articles,  grumbling  to  herself  the  while.  These 
minutes  seemed  endless  to  the  impatient  Nora,  but  at  last 
she  managed  to  hustle  Pegeen  out  into  the  road. 

"Let  yez  be  moving,  Pegeen,"  she  screamed,  "the 
time  myself  will  be  bringing  the  doctor." 

The  midwife  made  an  interrogative  grimace  which 
revealed  her  brown  and  broken  teeth. 

"The  doctor!"  and  Nora's  voice  cracked  with  the 
effort  to  outshout  the  wind.  The  woman  laughed  shortly 
and  derisively, 

"  May  God  damn  your  four  bones  for  a  little  fool's," 
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she  croaked.     "  Don't   you    know    surely    the   doctor   was 
back  beyond  in  Galway  since  Friday  was  a  week  ?  " 

The  tears  came  to  the  child's  eyes. 

"  O !  mo  bhron  !  mo  bhron  !  mo  leun  geur  ! "  she  sobbed. 
"She'll  be  dying  on  me,  Pegeen.  Oh!  oh!  Sorcha,  mo 
gradh,  mo  cheol." 

The  woman  caught  the  child  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Come  on  out  of  that,"  she  cried,  screeching  through 
the  wind  and  looking  with  her  sharp  nose  and  strands  of 
dirty  and  uncombed  hair  fluttering  about  the  edges  of  her 
ragged  shawl  like  some  dishevelled  and  malignant  bird  of 
prey,  "  Come  on  out  of  that.  This  wind  would  be  apt  to 
blow  the  horns  off  the  cows." 

They  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Murrisk,  swept  forward 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  which  now  blew  at  their  backs. 
Pegeen  wheezed  and  grunted  to  herself  sulkily.  Her 
professional  dignity  had  been  called  into  question,  and 
seeing  that  Nora  was  still  whimpering  miserably  she 
suddenly  began  to  heap  shrill  vituperation  upon  the  head 
of  the  poor  child  by  this  time  half-crazy  with  apprehension 
and  physical  wretchedness,  for  the  water  was  all  the  time 
oozing  between  her  thin  clothes  and  her  skin. 

"  Ach  musha,  ye  poor  little  shaking  reed  of  a  gerrsiach 
will  never  be  fit  to  bear  a  wean,  if  you'ld  be  to  find  a  dirty 
tinker  by  the  roadside  to  take  up  with  yez  itself,  sure  I  tell 
you  it's  damned  many  a  wean  myself  helped  into  the  black 
sinful  world  and  no  blathering  amadaun  of  a  doctor  dodging 
round  with  his  contraptions.  My  soul  from  the  devil, 
wasn't  there  in  Murrisk  alone,  I'm  telhng  you,  Shiela  Ann 
and  Mary  Mickey  Gollagher  and  Mary  Sheumais  Beag  and 
yon  poor  fool  Bridgie  Costello  was — "  and  here  Pegeen 
became  reminiscent  of  certain  repulsive  details  of  purely 
professional  interest,  intended  no  doubt  to  demonstrate 
beyond  dispute  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  more 
obscure  and  arduous  results  that  may  proceed  from  the 
bringing  of  a  child  into  this  vale  of  tears,  and  incidentally 
her  own  indubitable  capacity  to  deal  with  such  eventualities. 
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But  the  elements  of  Nora's  being  were  so  scattered  that  she 
was  unable  to  understand  or  even  to  hear  Pegeen's  salient 
realism.  Her  little  body  was  shivering  so  violently  with 
cold  that  she  could  scarcely  stand.  The  muscles  of  her 
neck  ached  stiffly,  and  it  seemed  there  was  a  tight  band 
round  the  top  of  her  head.  Every  time  the  water  traced  a 
devious  and  trickling  path  upon  some  new  icy  corner  of  her 
body  she  would  start  as  though  pricked  with  a  needle. 
Yet  her  spirit  was  in  a  ferment.  As  yet  she  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  realise  that  the  long-expected  hour  was  really 
come.  The  fact  of  the  doctor's  absence  was  like  a  blow 
upon  her  heart.  She  had  never  expected  this  for  a  moment. 
She  glanced  sideways  at  the  vociferating  and  foul-mouthed 
Pegeen.  Nora  was  accustomed  to  squalor  and  it  had 
never  before  occurred  to  her  to  notice  that  Pegeen's  gar- 
ments, judged  by  the  evidence  of  more  senses  than  one,  had 
in  all  probability  never  been  washed  since  they  had  first 
clothed  their  owner's  stout  form.  But  now  the  well-known 
words,  clearer  than  the  din  of  wind  and  sea,  hammered 
through  her  brain. 

"  And  this  was  the  shape  of  the  child  Connall  the  son 
of  King  Muirteach  Donn  of  the  western  isles,  the  powerful 
king  of  generous  words,  and  the  true  likeness  that  was  upon 
his  fair  body.  Straight  and  lissom  he  was  as  the  birch 
saplings  about  the  grianans  of  Magh  Finn,  the  smiling 
plain  ;  more  white  was  his  skin  than  the  breasts  of  a  maiden 
of  the  Sluagh  Sidhe  in  the  hollow  hill  of  Corra,  and  upon  his 
lips  was  the  hue  of  the  rowan  berry  or  of  the  scarlet  heady 
wine  of  the  Eastern  world.  Blue  were  his  eyes  as  the 
waters  of  Loch  la  on  a  day  of  summer,  and  his  hair  was 
like  the  glittering  very-noble  sunlight  on  the  Mountain 
of  the  White  Eagle.  And  on  all  his  shining  very-soft 
form  there  was  neither  roughening  nor  blemish  nor 
defect." 

And  peering  at  the  dishevelled  uncomely  figure  at  her 
side  she  became  sensible  for  the  first  time  oi  a  fretting 
inconsistency. 
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The  ill-matched  pair  reached  the  cabin  where  the  sick 
woman  lay.  To  Nora's  dismay  the  whole  door  stood 
open.  She  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  half-door,  because 
it  was  only  possible  to  shut  it  from  within  and  she  must 
have  latched  the  lower  part  carelessly,  for  the  wind  had 
driven  it  in  and  there  was  an  immense  pool  on  the  flags 
of  the  floor  where  the  rain  had  beaten,  seemingly  ever 
since  Nora  had  left  the  house.  A  damp  reek  met  them  as 
they  entered,  but  the  room  was  now  clear  of  smoke. 
Sorcha  was  sobbing  and  moaning  in  anguish  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  pain  was  increasing  momentarily.  Nora 
stood  shivering  in  the  puddle  near  the  door,  staring  horrified 
with  open  mouth  and  wide  eyes  at  the  figure  on  the  bed. 
The  sensation  of  this  mystery  upon  which  she  gazed 
deprived  her  of  all  thought,  even  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
The  midwife  shook  her  by  the  shoulder  roughly.  "  Let  you 
get  out  of  that  you  little  amaideach  till  you  find  Shiela- 
Ann  and  tell  her  to  be  coming  like  the  wind  of  March. 
Do  you  hear  me  now  ?  And  you'd  have  a  right  to  be 
putting  in  the  night  with  Shiela's  girl.  You're  in  the  way 
here,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  geirrseachs  the  like  of  you." 
The  last  words  she  added  not  unkindly  and  Nora  found 
herself  pushed  through  the  door  again  into  the  outer  uproar. 
She  stood  still  for  a  moment  staring  blindly  into  the  dense 
grey  hosts  of  the  rain.  There  was  some  word  dinning  in 
her  head,  "  Shiela-Ann  !  Shiela-Ann  !  "  Why  was  it  there  ? 
Who  or  what  was  Shiela-Ann  ?  And  far  back  in  her  being 
other  words  crouched  heavily,  seeming  to  press  upon  her 
heart  with  a  dull  ache.  "  In-the-way-here."  Suddenly  a 
more  than  usually  violent  gust  of  wind  blew  her  soaked 
skirt  whipping  about  her  bare  legs.  She  pulled  herself 
together  with  a  start. 

"  Shiela-Ann !  "  She  ran  towards  the  neighbour's 
cottage,  which  was  only  about  fifty  yards  distant.  Shiela- 
Ann,  who  was  carding  wool  by  the  fire,  looked  up  as  the 
wild-eyed  and  dripping  Nora  burst  into  the  cabin. 

"  God  save  us,  a  leanbh  mo  chroidhe,"  she  cried,  "  the 
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son  of  Mary  between  us  and  harm.     Sure  you   might  be 
drowned  in  all  the  wells  of  the  western  world." 
Nora,  stammered  out  her  message. 

"  O  God  bless  us,"  said  Shiela-Ann,  and  rising,  she 
bustled  over  to  the  opposite  wall,  snatched  up  a  thick 
woollen  "  brat  "  and  wrapped  it  tightly  over  her  head  and 
about  her  breast. 

"  Hey,  Mary,"  she  cried  into  the  inner  room,  "  put  on 
a  cup  of  tea  for  Noreen-Pat-Micky.  She's  near  perished 
with  the  rain.  And  let  her  be  putting  on  your  own 
Sunday  skirt.  It's  like  I'll  not  be  coming  back  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  Let  you  be  putting  up  an  odd  prayer  to  the 
king  of  Sunday  for  your  poor  sister,  Nora  a-chuid.  It's 
like  to  go  hard  on  her  and  she  in  her  first  confinement." 

Shiela-Ann  hurried  away,  and  Nora  was  left  alone  with 
Mary,  a  young  girl  of  about  her  own  age.  She  allowed 
Mary  to  help  her  to  change  her  wet  clothes,  and  drank  the 
strong  and  scalding  tea  that  the  neighbour's  daughter 
prepared  for  her,  but  all  the  time  she  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  her  surroundings  and  answered  her  friend's  kindly- 
meant  chatter  at  random.  At  last  Mary  began  to  despair 
of  getting  any  intelligent  replies  to  her  numerous  questions, 
and  indeed  became  a  little  afraid  of  the  strange  child.  She 
undressed  and  laid  down  upon  her  bed,  telling  Nora  that 
she  could  sleep  on  Shiela's  bed  as  the  latter  would  not 
require  it  that  night.  But  Nora,  in  spite  of  a  weariness 
that  seemed  to  have  lain  upon  her  soul  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  could  not  bring  herself  to  lie  down.  All  the  long 
night  she  sat  before  the  hearth  in  a  terrible  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  her  whole  body  aching  and  her  brain 
filled  with  fearful  visions.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her 
half-trance  the  remembrance  of  that  terrible  night  when 
Sorcha  had  seen  the  blood  on  the  sea-birds'  feet  returned 
to  her.  She  felt  again  the  hard  fingers  clenched  into  the 
soft  flesh  of  her  breast,  and  with  a  wild  scream  she  awoke. 
The  window  was  dim  with  the  grey  light  of  dawn.  She 
could  see  the  wrecked  and  desolated  sky  tearing   past  in 
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torn  and  dishevelled  masses.  The  quiet  cabin  seemed  to 
hold  some  ominous  presence,  something  even  more  horrible 
than  her  visions  of  the  night.  She  could  not  sit  still  any 
longer.  Rising  stiffly  to  her  feet  she  crept  to  the  door  and 
softly  lifted  the  latch.  Stumbling  out  of  the  cabin  she  set 
off  in  the  direction  of  her  home.  A  sick  sensation  pervaded 
her  whole  body  and  now  and  again  a  ghastly  apprehension 
made  her  flesh  creep  on  her  bones.  The  tawny  angry 
glare  in  the  east,  where  the  sun  was  sullenly  tearing  its 
way  through  the  heaped-up  cloud  wastage  of  the  storm,  swam 
dizzily  before  her  eyes.  She  reeled  unseeingly  against 
boulders  and  cut  her  bare  legs  and  feet  against  projecting 
and  saw-like  edges  of  rock.  Her  path  was  guided  rather 
by  instinct  than  by  sight,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  sensation 
of  surprise  that  she  suddenly  found  herself  at  the  door  of 
her  home.  Lifting  the  hook  mechanically  she  passed  in, 
staring  straight  before  her  and  not  daring  to  think. 

Even  as  she  entered  her  ears  were  pierced  by  an  in- 
human scream  from  the  inner  room,  a  cry  that  seemed  to 
cleave  her  brain  and  to  scatter  her  reason  broadcast  and 
tattered  into  the  burning  distances  of  the  sunrise.  Though 
the  sound  resembled  nothing  she  had  ever  heard  or  imagined 
she  knew  that  it  had  proceeded  from  Sorcha's  lips.  A 
panic  seized  her.  She  must  fly  from  that  house — anywhere. 
But  she  did  not  fly.  In  horror  she  realised  that  some  force 
beyond  her  control  was  impelling  her  towards  the  door  of 
the  inner  room,  leading  to  she  knew  not  what.  Only  four 
steps  were  needed  to  pass  from  the  cabin  door  to  the 
threshold  and  she  had  taken  two  before  she  understood 
what  she  was  doing.  The  soft  sound  of  her  naked  feet  as 
they  performed  the  two  remaining  steps  echoed  in  her  head 
like  the  tickings  of  some  infernal  clock,  each  of  whose  throbs 
marked  an  eternity. 

She  stood  on  the  threshold  and  peered  for  a  monient 
into  an  obscurity  lit  by  a  single  candle,  whose  feeble  light 
was  beginning  to  sicken  in  the  increasing  gleam  of  the 
windy  and  sullen  dawn.     Sorcha  lay  back  stiffly  in  Shiela- 
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Ann's  arms,   her  head  thrust    forward   and   one   arm  out- 
stretched rigidly. 

Her  features  were  twisted  and  her  eyes  stared.  She 
was  dead.  Nora  knew  this  at  once,  but  somehow  the  fact 
seemed  neither  unexpected  nor  of  great  importance.  Yet 
she  saw  the  outstretched  arm  and  rushed  bHndly  forward, 
a  strangUng  sob  forcing  its  way  through  her  throat.  At 
the  end  of  the  bed  Pegeen  Tumais,  who  was  staring  stupidly 
at  the  dead  Sorcha,  turned  vaguely  at  the  sound  of  the 
child's  gasping  exclamation,  and  tottering  against  the 
wooden  bed-post  leered  at  Nora  with  heavy  drooping  eyes. 
Her  breath  exhaled  a  strong  savour  of  rum,  which  permeated 
the  whole  room.     She  was  very  drunk. 

"  Go  away,"  she  mumbled  thickly.  "  Sure  this  is  isn't 
a  wake,  go  away — you  little  damned  bundle  of  rushes." 
Her  head  nodded,  and  her  fat  frame  shook  with  feeble  and 
gurgling  laughter. 

Nora  was  conscious  of  Shiela-Ann's  white  face  and 
agonised  almost  pleading  eyes  staring  at  her,  conscious  also 
of  the  low  fervid  torrent  of  prayer  that  came  from  her  lips. 
The  girl's  eyes  greedily  pursued  the  direction  of  her  dead 
sister's  extended  arm.  She  saw  a  small  bundle  of  clothes, 
and  hidden  in  their  depths  a  tiny  red  face,  that  seemed 
much  prettier  than  the  faces  of  most  babies. 

She  did  not  understand.  Trembling  and  giddy  she 
looked  again  at  her  dead  sister,  at  the  murmuring  Shiela- 
Ann,  who  regarded  her  always  with  the  same  wide  scared 
and  seemingly  fascinated  eyes.  Then  she  stared  again  at 
the  tiny  fragment  of  humanity  on  the  bed.  All  at  once  it 
thrust  out  its  right  arm  vaguely  from  the  thick  swathings  in 
which  it  was  wrapped,  and  Nora  saw  something  that  made 
her  blood  turn  to  ice  and  then  apparently  cease  to  flow. 
Her  jaw  dropped  and  her  eyes  rolled  inward,  squinting 
horribly.  She  threw  out  her  arms  as  though  to  battle  with 
an  invisible  foe,  something  enormous  and  spiky  struggled 
in  her  throat,  a  hand  of  fire  seemed  groping  in  her  breast 
trymg  to  tear  out  her  lungs.     A  red  mist  swam  before  her 
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eyes  and  there  was  something  hot  in  her  mouth,  something 
that  hissed  and  bubbled.  She  fell  to  the  ground  foaming 
at  the  lips  in  her  first  attack  of  epilepsy. 


In  the  dim  candle-light  Nora  sat  with  the  baby  on  her 
knees.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  face  was  drawn  and 
dead  white  even  to  the  lips.  To  and  fro  she  rocked 
rhythmically  and  monotonously,  mumbling  strange  words 
and  sometimes  making  a  soft  smoothing  motion  with  her 
hand  above  the  child's  body,  but  without  touching  it. 

She  knew  nothing  of  the  pagan  god  of  healing  whose 
name  she  invoked,  nor  the  sense  of  the  old  charm  whose 
obsolete  and  unintelligible  phrases  she  had  learned  painfully 
from  Red  Oona  the  wise  woman  of  Cashla,  but  stamped 
upon  her  burning  eyeballs  was  the  vision  of  that  dreadful 
withered  webbed  thing  like  the  foot  of  a  gull  which  the 
secret  workings  of  poor  Sorcha's  stifled  dreams  and  terrors 
had  bestowed  upon  her  unhappy  and  otherwise  beautiful 
baby  in  place  of  a  right  hand.  She  was  reckless.  She  had 
awoken  out  of  her  seizure  with  her  overwrought  mind  for 
the  first  time  in  revolt  against  the  God  who  had  wrecked 
her  love  and  her  dreams.  All  the  long  day  as  she  lay 
inert  on  her  bed  she  had  heard  His  laughter  in  the  wind, 
and  had  seen  the  glare  of  His  cold  eyes  in  the  rays  of 
the  dull  autumn  sunlight,  and  she  had  cursed  Him  without 
fear  in  the  depths  of  her  heart.  As  soon  as  she  felt  strong 
enough  to  walk  she  had  at  once  set  off  to  ask  the  aid  of 
"  Red  Oona,"  the  powerful  and  greatly  feared  witch  of  the 
islands,  and  now  with  a  blind,  dull,  unthinking  hope  she 
obeyed  all  her  strange  and  terrifying  commands. 

She  dared  not  think  for  an  instant  of  that  dizzy 
sickening  moment  when  she  had  forced  herself  to  swathe 
that  horror  in  the  bandage  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the 
magical  herbs  for  which  Red  Oona  had  demanded  so 
extortionate  a  price.  And  so  she  sat  there  murmuring  a 
world-old  sorcery  whilst  the  turves  collapsed  on  the  hearth 


and    the    candle    flickered    and   guttered,    shaking   strange 
shadows  across  the  ceiHng  of  the  neglected  cabin. 

Five  days  later  the  baby  died,  the  result  of  insufficient 
nourishment.  Shiela-Ann  had  prevailed  upon  one  of 
the  neighbours  to  undertake  the  suckling  of  the  child,  but 
the  woman  on  seeing  the  deformity  had  refused  with 
superstitious  obduracy  to  take  the  poor  little  one  into  her 
house,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  come  over  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  breast.  While 
the  child  lay  on  her  knees  screaming  from  hunger  for  hours 
together,  Nora  wrung  her  tightly  strained  hands  and  tears 
like  liquid  drops  of  flame  welled  up  in  her  heart.  Some- 
times she  would  open  her  bodice  and  fiercely  pressing 
the  little  groping  lips  against  her  breast,  would  cry  insanely 
in  the  depths  of  her  heart  for  the  impossible  miracle  to 
take  place.  If  only  she  could  have  fed  Hartley's  child  with 
the  milk  of  her  own  bosom  she  would  have  counted  as 
nought  all  the  miseries  and  terrors  of  those  days  and 
nights. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  neighbour  woman  did  not  come 
at  all,  and  the  good  Sliiela-Ann  who  went  to  seek  for  her 
found  her  inflexible.  She  would  not  poison  her  own  poor 
wean's  milk  for  any  changeling,  and  no  arguments  or 
entreaties  would  move  her  from  her  decision.  With  great 
difficulty  Shiela  at  last  found  a  woman  of  Illannaree  who 
was  willing  to  take  the  child  in  to  nurse,  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  early  in  the  next  morning  the  poor  little  plaything  of 
fate  was  dead. 

All  the  long  day  Nora  lay  inert  upon  the  cold  unswept 
flags  of  the  floor.  Although  under  ordinary  conditions  she 
would  have  understood  the  true  cause  of  the  child's  death, 
her  distraught  brain  was  convinced  that  Hartley's  child, 
the  most  lovely  and  passionate  dream  of  her  life,  had  died 
from  the  result  of  her  own  evil  enchantments.  With  vague 
feverish  longing  she  waited  for  death  to  come  to  her  also. 
*  *  *  * 

That  night  the  sea  was  comparativel}' calm,  with  a  light 
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south  wind  stirring  its  moonlit  surface  into  lazy  and 
beautiful  wavering  tissues  of  silver  and  gold  and  shadow. 
It  was  a  fine  night  for  the  nets,  and  at  dusk  all  the  fisher- 
men of  Murrisi^  and  the  surrounding  islands  set  off  down 
the  rocks  bearing  their  canvas-covered  curraghs  keel  upper- 
most on  their  heads,  two  men  beneath  each  boat.  All 
through  the  quiet  drowsing  night  they  drifted  languidly 
with  dragging  nets,  now  and  again  drawing  in  a  tangled  and 
tossing  confusion  of  the  sea's  inhabitants,  their  wet  scales 
glittering  with  flickering  rainbow  hues  in  the  light  of  the 
moon.  As  the  hours  passed  the  curraghs  drifted  apart  in 
various  directions,  some  venturing  a  considerable  distance 
out  into  the  open  sea,  whilst  others  were  content  with 
dragging  the  tide  close  to  the  shores  of  the  islands. 

Among  the  latter  were  the  two  cousins  Mickey  Costello 
and  Pat-Oona-Joyce,  fishermen  of  Illannaree  and  distant 
relatives  of  the  dead  Bartley.  The  action  of  the  current 
and  the  idle  plashing  of  the  oars  had  brought  them  close 
in  to  the  low  rocky  shore  of  Murrisk,  and  for  some  time 
they  had  drifted  without  avail.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
turning  the  boat's  prow  and  heading  out  again  to  the  open 
sea,  when  Pat-Oona,  who  was  rowing,  uttered  a  low  exclama- 
tion, and  his  face  paling,  let  one  of  the  oars  slip  from  his 
grasp  and  pointed  a  shaking  finger  toward  the  rocks. 

"God  save  us,  Mickey,  look  at  yon,"  he  whispered. 
The  light  boat  swung  round  under  the  influence  of  the  loose 
oar,  and  the  startled  Mickey  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  was 
obliged  to  wrench  his  body  right  round  in  order  to  see  the 
thing  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  companion's  excited 
cry.  He  saw  something  white  that  wavered  above  one  of 
the  great  boulders  at  the  frothing  edge  of  the  sea,  a  shape 
that  glimmered  and  palpitated  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
sinking  moon.  It  seemed  to  be  tossing  its  arms  in  menace 
against  the  boat. 

"  Bring  her  round  hard,"  whispered  Mickey  hoarsely, 
his  voice  shaking,  and  the  beads  of  sweat  shining  on  his 
panic-stricken  face  visible  even  in  the  feeble  light,  "  let  you 
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ctet  out  to  sea.  Your  soul  from  the  devil,"  he  snarled  in  a 
sudden  angry  frenzy  of  terror,  "  what  the  hell  is  on  you 
and  you  after  sitting  there  as  fat  as  a  Mullingar  heifer  on 
new  grass,  you  b — y  God-forsaken  amadan.  Don't  you 
know  well  enough  )ron's  the  Maighdean  Mara,  the  same  can 
be  taking  on  any  shape  is  in  her  mind  the  way  she  may  be 
destroying  the  souls  of  men  as  fast  as  you  might  be  slitting 
scadan  after  a  spring  tide.  Arii,  get  out  of  that  till  I  get 
the  full  of  the  oar  in  my  list."  He  rose  and  stumbled 
clumsily  across  the  frail  boat. 

"  Bi-do-thost,"  answered  Pat-Oona  quietly,  his  deep 
grey  eyes  always  upon  that  faintly  shining  shape.  "  It's  my 
belief  it's  a  mortal  woman  that's  in  it.  Ach,  hear  that  now  !  " 
A  strange  wailing  cry  came  suddenly  from  the  shore. 
Mickey  had  seized  his  cousin  by  the  shoulder  with  the 
intention  of  wresting  him  from  his  seat  and  seizing  the  oars 
himself,  but  at  the  first  sound  the  two  men  became 
petrified,  grotesquely  grouped  like  some  bizarre  piece  of 
sculpture.  The  finger-nails  of  Mickey's  right  hand  were 
buried  in  the  flesh  of  Pat-Oona's  shoulder,  but  of  this 
neither  of  the  men  were  conscious. 

"  Hartley,  Hartley,"  wailed  the  voice  of  the  dim  figure 
on  the  rock.  "  Sure  I  have  killed  him,  killed  your  beautiful 
child.  Och  Hartley,  my  share  of  the  world,  let  you  come  to 
me  again  out  of  the  black  bitter  sea.  Let  you  come  to  me, 
mo  run,  till  you  say  you  forgive  me.  Let  you  come  to 
me  till  you  tell  me  you  know  I  did  it  from  love  of  him  and 
deep  very-sorrowful  love  of  you  that  was  my  torment  and 
my  only  darling.  Ochanoch-och-och-arone,  O  little  pulse 
of  my  heart,  if  you  would  be  knowing  my  bitter  love  you 
would  be  coming  up  to  me  from  the  splendour  of  the  green 
palaces  of  Tir-fa-Tonn,  and  you  may-be  with  a  crown  of 
golden  foam  on  your  brown  head,  and  the  blossoms  of 
Fand's  garden  about  your  milky  very  comely  body." 

The  figure  seemed  to  hover  above  the  edge  of  the  tide 
for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  shrill  scream  leapt  back 
with  arms  beating  the  air  vaguely  before  its  face. 
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"  Ah,  not  that  way — och-och  Hartley,  Bartley,  are 
the  sea-birds  still  tearing  your  fair  body  that  I  loved  so 
much  ?  There  is  hate  in  your  eyes.  Sure  I  know  now 
you  will  not  be  forgiving  me  till  the  end  of  time,  yet  it  was 
for  love  I  did  it,  for  love — for  love  !  " 

She  reeled  forward,  her  arms  outstretched,  and  slipping 
on  the  greasy  sea-weed  that  covered  the  whole  surface  of 
the  rock,  fell  headlong  into  the  sea.  At  the  same  moment 
the  cry  of  a  gull  rang  out  piercingly,  yet  neither  in  the  air 
nor  on  the  surface  of  the  water  was  any  winged  thing  to  be 

seen. 

A  stifled  shout  escaped  from  Pat-Oona's  lips,  and 
wrenching  himself  from  Michael  Costello's  grip  he  seized 
both  oars  and  swung  the  curragh  violently  round,  heading  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  drowning  child. 

"  Aru,  ye  blind  fool,  is  it  drunk  you  are  ?  "  screamed 
Michael  bitterly,  "  I  swear  before  the  Mother  of  God  and 
the  blessed  saints,  it's  the  woman  of  the  sea  itself  that's  in 
it.  Did  you  hear  thon  cry  ?  Sure  she'll  be  coming  up  by 
the  thwart  of  the  boat  like  a  monstrous  gannet  bigger  than 
a  cow,  the  way  she'll  swallow  us  down  to  hell  and  the 
curragh  along  with  us.  Leave  go  the  oars,  you  crazy 
bradach  1 "  and  seizing  Pat-Oona  again,  he  tried  to  wrest 
the  oars  from  him. 

Pat-Oona  rose  from  his  seat  and  a  silent  struggle 
ensued  between  the  two  men,  both  standing  in  the  curragh 
and  rocking  to  and  fro  so  violently  that  the  light  boat  was 
every  moment  in  danger  of  capsizing. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  as  they  swung  from 
side  to  side,  only  their  breath  came  from  between  their 
tight  lips  in  quick  sobbing  gasps.  At  last  Pat-Oona 
succeeded  in  freeing  his  right  arm  from  the  other's  grip, 
and  swinging  it  back,  dealt  Mickey  a  terrific  blow  between 
the  teeth,  which  dashed  him  back  with  a  crash  into  the  hollow 
bottom  of  the  curragh.  Immediately  after  Pat-Oona  in 
trying  to  recover  his  balance  slipped  on  a  place  slimy  with 
the  blood  and  scales   of  fish    and   went    overboard.     The 
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curragh  capsized  at  once,  but  the  man  in  the  water  leaving 
the  half-stunned  Mickey  to  swim  ashore  when  he  chose, 
struck  out  with  all  his  strength  toward  the  place  where 
Nora's  body  had  last  risen.  She  came  up  for  the  second 
time  close  beside  him.  He  seized  her  roughly  by  her  long 
drenched  hair  and  succeeded  with  some  trouble  in  reaching 
the  land  with  his  burden.  Lifting  in  his  arms  the  poor 
little  body  clad  only  in  its  thin  nightdress,  he  bore  her  to  the 
nearest  cabin.  At  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
life  returned  to  her,  but  the  next  morning  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  hopelessly  insane,  and  a  week  later  she  was 
removed  to  the  asylum. 

This  is  the  story  that  Father  John   outlined    for   me 

that  day  in   L ,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  my  old 

friend  did  not  tell  his  tale  with  all  the  detail  that  I  have 
employed  in  setting  it  down  here. 

The  good  priest  had  few  gifts  as  a  raconltuy  and  his 
sketch  was  vague  and  cloudy,  leaving  many  essential  points 
untouched,  yet  his  incomplete  and  slightly  inconsequent 
narrative  served  to  move  me  more  deeply,  I  think,  than 
any  account  of  human  adversity  that  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard  of.  I  could  not  rid  my  mind  of  the  impression  the 
story  and  the  terrible  glimpse  of  its  sad  little  central  figure 
had  made  upon  me.  Every  day  I  became  more  subtly 
haunted  by  its  curious  psychological  traits,  more  and  more 
deeply  entangled  in  the  gloomy  magic  of  its  sea-enwoven 
meshes.  This  obsession  at  last  enslaved  me  to  an  almost 
morbid  degree.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  I  went  down 
to  Cashla  and  contrived  by  slow  degrees  and  cautious 
circuitous  devices  to  win  the  conhdence  of  many  of  those 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  unhappy  Joyces  and 
their  end.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  these  island  folk 
were  proud  with  the  old  sea-pride  of  those  who  for  genera- 
tions have  looked  into  the  green  unfathomable  eyes  of  the 
greatest  of  the  elements,  and  wary  of  speech  with  strangers 
as   men   must   be  who   for  their  very  existence  array  their 


will  and  wits  against  the  malignant  and  incalculable  hosts 
of  wind  and  wave.  For  a  man  may  love  the  sea  with 
passion  as  he  may  love  beautiful  and  perilous  women  but 
he  cannot  give  her  his  confidence,  and  the  more  deeply  he 
penetrates  into  the  dim  mysteries  of  her  lovely  and  callous 
nature  the  more  profound  becomes  his  dread  and  mistrust. 

My  want  of  fluency  in  speaking  and  understanding  the 
Irish  language  was  another  great  hindrance  to  me,  but  as 
the  days  passed  this  difficulty  lessened  and  gradually 
disappeared,  thanks  mainly  to  the  intelligence  and  unfailing 
good-humour  of  Shiela-Ann,  whom  I  found  more  communi- 
cative than  any  of  her  neighbours  and  perhaps  as  fully 
versed  as  any  inhabitant  of  the  islands  in  the  details  of  the 
lives  of  the  unhappy  sisters. 

Thus  by  degrees  I  was  able  to  formulate  a  living 
conception  of  these  tragic  and  wave-worn  destinies  about 
the  disjointed  skeleton  figured  forth  by  Father  John. 

I  returned  after  a  time  to  my  own  village,  and  the  grey 
and  kindly  clouds  of  everyday  life  were  beginning  to  soften 
and  render  indistinct  the  savage  outlines  of  the  history  of 
that   "beauty  folded  in  dismay,"  when  a  combination  of 

circumstances   ordained  that  I  should  remove  to  L to 

occupy  temporarily  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  county- 
branch  of  one  of  our  country's  numerous  and  remarkably 
organised  Boards.  The  salary  was  fairly  good  and  the 
hours  short,  and  after  some  consideration  I  determined  to 
face  the  atmosphere  of  wire-pulling  and  chicanery  which  is, 
alas  !  inseparable   from  all  such  institutions  in  Ireland,  and 

entered  upon  my  duties  at  the  dingy  office  in   L filled 

with  high  and  youthful  resolve  to  let  in  the  light  of 
day  upon  the  dubious  workings  of  the  body.  Father 
O'GoUagher  had  been  moved  to  another  parish  far  away  in 
the  next  county,  his  place  being  filled  by  a  very  different 
priest,  sullen  and  sour-faced  and  a  prominent  and  un- 
scrupulous power  at  councils  of  the  Board.  I  disliked  him 
from  the  first,  and  subsequent  and  repeated  official  en- 
counters with  him — encounters  not  noticeable  for  unfailing 
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urbanity  on   either  side — finally  precluded  all  possibility  of 
intimacy  between  us. 

But  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  L I   struck   up   an 

acquaintance  with  one  of  the  asylum  doctors,  a  kind-hearted 
creature,  whose  only  fault  was  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
indulge  in  two  or  three  more  glasses  than  the  number 
absolutely  demanded  of  a  man  in  the  name  of  conviviality. 
I  asked  him  many  questions  with  regard  to  Nora  Joyce  and 
her  present  condition.  He  seemed  surprised  at  my  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  case,  but  answered  my  enquiries 
readily  enough.  He  told  me  that  during  the  past  few 
weeks  the  epileptic  seizures  had  occurred  with  far  greater 
frequency  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  could  not  live 
more  than  a  few  weeks  longer.  He  also  told  me  that 
curiously  enough  during  the  period  of  physical  weakness 
and  exhaustion  following  the  attacks  her  brain  became  for  a 
while  perfectly  unclouded  and  she  was  able  to  speak  quietly 
and  reasonably  with  anyone  conversant  with  the  Gaelic.  He 
was,he  said,  particularly  interested  in  the  case,  suggesting  as  it 
did  a  parallelism  between  the  states  of  physical  and  mental 
excitation,  and  added  somewhat  indistinctly  that  he 
intended  to  follow  up  the  matter  closely  with  a  view  to 
writing  a  thesis. 

At  this  point  I  was  struck  with  an  idea,  and  without 
allowing  him  to  enlarge  further  upon  his  scientific  dreams 
I  asked  him  point-blank  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
my  visiting  the  young  girl  on  one  of  her  periodically  lucid 
days.  He  at  once  produced  a  crumpled  and  dirty  visiting 
card,  saying  that  he  would  let  me  know  by  message  when  a 
suitable  opportunity  occurred  and  telling  me  to  show  the 
card  at  the  door,  "  though  the  dear  knows  w^hy  you're  so 
keen  on  it.  I  had  no  idea,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  were 
interested  in  these  scientific  things.  Of  course  she's  a 
curious  case,  poor  creature,  very  curious,  but  I  could  show 
you  cases,  my  dear  boy,  in  this  very  asylum — "and  leaning 
forward  and  whispering  with  the  awe  of  a  devotee  in  the 
presence  of   sainted   relics,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  de- 
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tailed  and  for  the  most  part  incomprehensible  enumeration 
of  the  pathological  marvels  under  his  charge. 

I  visited  Nora  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  two 
months  that  elapsed  ere  she  died.  She  was  very  shy  of  me 
at  first,  of  course,  but  as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  I  was 
not  a  doctor  and  that  I  could  converse  with  her  in  her  own 
language  she  began  to  have  confidence  in  me.  She  was 
always  so  quiet  and  gentle  on  every  occasion  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  me  to  realise  that  between  my  visits  this 
timid  soft-eyed  waif,  seemingly  cast  up  by  the  seas  of  faery, 
still  suffered  a  metamorphosis  into  the  dreadful  shrieking 
inhuman  thing  that  1  had  first  seen  nearly  a  year  before. 

To  my  mind  there  was  something  infinitely  solemn 
about  this  innocent  tragic  being,  and  my  visits  to  her 
possessed  for  me  so  remote  and  serene  a  quality  that  when 
I  passed  from  the  heart-rending  atmosphere  of  sancti- 
monious deceit  and  lightly-veiled  self-interest  that  pervaded 
our  council  meetings, into  the  presence  of  that  poor  ignorant, 
broken  peasant-soul,  I  received  the  impression  that  my  own 
sullied  spirit  was  bathed  in  the  ever-young  healing  waters 
of  some  holy  well.  I  tried  many  ways  of  interesting  and 
amusing  her,  but  she  was  never  so  content  as  when,  sitting 
by  her  bed-side  and  holding  her  little  rough  hand  in  one 
of  mine,  I  repeated  some  old  Gaelic  song  or  tale  that  I 
would  learn  from  memory  beforehand  for  her  pleasure  ;  for 
it  seemed  to  worry  her  if  I  read  these  things  to  her  from 
books.  I  suppose  the  free  and  seemingly  extempore  oral 
method  recalled  to  her  memory  the  old  seanachuidhes  to 
whom  she  had  listened  about  the  smoky  hearths  of  Cashla 
in  the  winter  nights  of  her  happy  childhood.  Little  by 
little  as  we  became  better  acquainted,  I  heard  almost  her 
whole  story  again  from  her  own  lips. 

These  confidences  were  quite  unsolicited  on  my  part, 
and  I  feared  at  first  that  harm  would  come  to  her  from 
their  recital,  but  after  a  while  I  realised  that  she  experienced 
no  pain  in  speaking  of  these  things,  and  that  the  poor  child 
really  felt  some  spiritual  need  of  disburdening  her  heart  to 
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a  sympathetic  listener.     In  this  way  I  came  to  know  her 
history  down  to  its  minutest  details. 

One  afternoon,  returning  from  the  office  an  hour  before 
sunset,  I  found  a  message  from  the  asylum  awaiting  me  to 
the  effect  that  my  little  friend  had  been  seized  with  a 
terrible  attack  during  the  morning,  and  that  the  subsequent 
exhaustion  was  so  great  that  she  could  not  possibly  live 
through  the  evening.  The  writer  of  the  note  added  that 
she  had  asked  for  me  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak. 
I  hurried  off  at  once  to  the  asylum. 


I  found  her  lying  outstretched  on  her  bed,  too  weak  to 
move  and  her  face  so  pale,  that  it  almost  seemed  that  the 
spirit  had  already  fled  from  the  poor  little  tired  body.  I 
approached  softly  to  her  side  and  started  on  seeing  the 
expression  of  her  face.  At  that  moment  I  thought  I  had 
never  before  seen  happiness  or  peace. 

Full  of  wonder  I  bent  over  her  and  asked  her  gently  if 
she  felt  any  better.  Without  heeding  my  foolish  question, 
she  sought  feebly  with  her  hand  for  mine. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  with  a 
most  wonderful  smile. 

"Seen  him?"  I  stammered.  "  How,  Nora,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  and  immediately  repented  of  my  words. 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  incredulity. 

"  Isaw  him  in  my  dream,  when — when  I  was  ill,"  she  said 
in  a  very  faint  but  clear  voice.  "  It  was  an  island  that  was  in 
it,  and  there  were  trees  on  the  island,  and  they  having  fruits 
growing  in  them,  and  golden  and  green  birds  singing  in 
the  branches.  And  the  white  birds  over  the  tide  did 
be  singing  to  the  birds  in  the  branches.  Between  the 
trees  and  the  tide  was  a  golden  very  smooth  strand,  and 
the  shells  in  the  strand  shone  so  brightly  you'ld  think  it 
was  jewels  were  in  it.  And  by  the  edge  of  the  tide  Bartley 
and  Sorcha  and  my  dad  were  walking  and  they  holding 
hands  and  listening  to  the   music  of  the   birds  was  more 
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sweet  than  the  piping  old  John  Tuomey  used  to  be  hearing 
by  Ard-na-Righ  in  the  clouds  of  night. 

"  There  were  other  people  on  that  island  too.  I  could 
see  them  sometimes  in  among  the  trees,  and  they  with  their 
white  arms  round  each  other,  and  they  were  all  so  lovely 
and  they  with  fine  golden  and  green  clothes  on  them  the 
way  you'ld  think  they  were  kings  and  queens,  it  was  little, 
but  I  cried  to  see  them. 

"  And  while  I  was  looking  at  them,  my  dad  looked 
at  me,  and  he  rubbed  his  two  eyes  and  looked  again,  and 
then  he  spoke  to  the  others,  and  they  all  made  shadow 
with  their  hands  over  their  eyes  and  looked  at  me  together. 
After  that  Sorcha  laughed  very  softly  like  the  cuckoo  does 
be  laughing  in  the  copse  of  Finvole  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  she  was  carrying  something  and  she  gave  that  thing 
to  Bartley,  and  he  came  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tide  with 
it  in  his  arms  till  he  held  it  out  over  the  foam  to  me. 
And  oh  !  it  was  his  child,  all  beautiful  now  like  Connall  the 
king's  son  in  the  tale.  And  Bartley  smiled  at  me  over  the 
still  sea.     I  was  very  happy  then." 

She  smiled  again  and  was  silent,  closing  her  eyes,  nor 
did  she  open  them  any  more  until  the  priest  came  in  to 
confess  her  and  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  dying. 

Somehow  the  sight  of  that  man  whom  I  neither  liked 
nor  trusted  seemed  a  horror  and  a  mockery  in  that  hour, 
and  I  rose  at  once  to  go.  "  Good-bye,  little  friend,"  I 
whispered,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  and  I  groped 
my  way  to  the  door  as  well  as  I  might  for  the  dimness  of 
tears  that  half-blinded  me. 

*  *  *  * 

As  I  came  out  into  the  street  the  last  level  and  golden 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun  were  pouring  across  the  house-tops 
in  the  west,  and  flooding  the  commonplace  street  with  their 
soft  and  mellow  radiance.  Through  the  tears  in  my  eyes 
I  looked  into  the  heart  of  this  still  and  passionate  beauty, 
and  though  the  broken  shafts  of  light  pained  me  I  still 
continued  to  stare  fascinated  at  the  drooping  and  splendid 
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disc.  In  a  tender  and  pensive  dream,  my  heart  passed  over 
the  savage  leagues  of  hazy  rock  and  heather  that  rolled 
away  unendingly  to  the  west,  and  my  dream  knew  that 
beyond  that  last  bog  and  tussock  Cashla  lay,  its  thousand 
islands  at  this  moment  tranquil  and  radiant  in  the  golden 
evening  glory  as  the  faery  isles  of  poets'  tales,  a  glory  that 
folded  even  grey  Murrisk  and  the  crumbling  walls  and 
boarded  windows  of  that  sombre  cabin  on  the  sea-ward 
side.  Even  further  my  thought  wandered,  streaming  with 
the  dazzling  and  splendid  rain  of  the  sunset  out  beyond  the 
last  limits  of  our  Island  of  Sorrow,  out  among  the  gorgeous 
twilight  fantasies  of  the  ancient  and  fatal  sea,  until  at  last 
it  seemed  to  pierce  with  a  speed  and  surety  greater  than 
that  of  the  golden  bewitched  curragh  that  bore  Bran  to  the 
isles  of  the  blest,  and  to  come  at  last  to  Tir  Taingire,  to 
those  very  shores  to  the  murmur  of  whose  shells  the  child- 
ears  of  my  little  friend  had  listened  in  her  last  hour  upon 
the  bitter  brown  earth. 

The  sun  sank  as  I  turned  into  my  own  gate,  and  while 
the  night  fell  upon  the  sordid  grey  town  a  deep  peace  came 
upon  my  heart.  I  thought  again  of  the  simple  undignified 
old  priest's  words.  My  God  was  not  his  God,  and  I  could 
not  believe  with  him  in  the  letter  of  his  theology,  but  over 
the  m.ists  of  time  and  distance  our  spirits  met  in  that  hour. 
I  had  been  in  revolt,  I  had  cursed  the  callous  power  that 
seemed  so  grievously  to  misrule  the  destinies  of  the  people 
of  our  land  through  all  the  ages.  I  had  long  ceased  to 
believe  in  any  orderly  and  sensible  force  working  behind 
the  tragic  chaos  of  existence.  Yet  now  with  the  echo  of 
my  little  friend's  faint  clear  voice  still  in  my  ears  and  the 
tender  and  wistful  light  of  the  evening  beauty  yet  golden 
in  my  eyes,  I  seemed  to  hear  vaguely  the  voice  of  a  greater 
and  more  far-seeing  wisdom,  a  voice  in  which  even  the  cold 
eternal  clamour  of  the  sea,  the  cruel  screaming  of  hungry 
gulls,  and  the  moaning  of  wrecked  and  maniac  humanity 
were  blended  with  its  divine  beauty. 

For    the  first  time  and  with   dim,  scarcely  awakened 
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eyes  I  beheld  as  at  an  immense  distance  the  whole  pageant 
of  storms  and  illusions  and  dreams  and  despairs  that  form 
the  typical  life  of  man,  and  in  the  farthest  distance  when 
the  last  wind  was  dead  and  the  last  wave  had  lifted  its 
bitter  hand  and  voice  against  the  shore  I  saw  again  the  soft 
compassionate  glory  of  that  golden  evening  flowering  forth 
endlessly,  embracing  with  ever  broadening  rays  the  illimit- 
able horizons  of  eternity  and  drowning  the  mists  of  death 
and  life  in  its  solemn  splendour. 

And  deep  in  my  pondering  mind  I  knew  that  this  was 
the  shining  of  the  heart  of  the  Infinite  Beauty  which  is 
God. 

St.   Petersburg.     April  2yd,  1910. 
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"  GREEN  MAGIC." 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  my  friend  and  relative  Dermot 
Gillespie,  the  well-known  poet  and  Gaelic  scholar,  suddenly 
burst  into  my  study  in  Dublin  and  without  a  word  of 
preface  informed  me  in  his  own  vehement  way  that  he  had 
been    offered    the    Chair    for    Irish    in    the    new    Catholic 

University  at  T in  the   United  States  of  America.     I 

congratulated  him,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  put  in  a  word, 
on  the  honour  done  him  and  inquired  if  he  proposed  to 
accept  the  invitation.  "And  why  wouldn't  I?"  he  almost 
shouted,  his  Donegal  intonation  becoming  ludicrously 
exaggerated  in  his  excitement. 

"  Sure,  here's  a  chance  to  do  something  for  the  old 
tongue  on  a  big  scale.  Why,  man  dear,  there's  no  knowing 
where  it  may  end — "  and  so  on.  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
I  could  not  follow  him  in  all  his  flights,  nor  could  I  be  led 
to  the  belief  that  in  ten  years  the  whole  of  Irish  America 
would  be  making  exclusive  use  of  the  national  language, 
but  his  enthusiasm,  if  rather  visionary  and  chaotic,  was 
stimulating,  and  I  gladly  allowed  myself  to  be  borne 
passively  along  in  the  swift  stream  of  his  fancy. 

And  then  suddenly  he  ceased,  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  man  changed.  A  curious  shadow  clouded  his  grey- 
blue  eyes,  a  shadow  that  I  had  noticed  there  in  fleeting 
moments  before  this,  and  which  I  had  often  suspected  of 
betokening  the  presence  of  some  deeper  and  more  spiritual, 
and  certainly  more  brooding  personality  than  that  which 
he  cared  to  show  to  the  world.  I  had  always  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  mystery  connected  with  his  life  in  the 
past  or    perhaps    even  adumbrating  his  present  existence. 
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And  I  had  always  been  certain  that  this  mystery  was  of  a 
sorrowful  nature,  possibly  even  of  a  tragic  beauty.  But  I 
had  never  ventured  to  question  him  about  this,  for  no  man 
could  be  so  reticent  as  Dermot  where  the  emotions  and 
experiences  that  touched  him  most  deeply  were  concerned. 
The  shadow  remained  on  his  face,  and  he  made  no  effort 
to  resume  his  former  exuberant  manner.  He  went  over 
to  the  hearth-rug  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  whilst 
I  smoked  and  waited  in  silence.  Finally,  after  fumbling  in 
his  pocket  for  a  time,  he  drew  out  a  small  package  which 
he  handed  to  me.  He  then  told  me  with  great  hesitation 
and  with  downcast  eyes,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  former 
manner,  that  in  it  I  should  find  a  manuscript  confession  of 
an  incident  in  his  life  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
from  even  his  most  intimate  friends.  But  now,  he  said, 
the  time  had  come  when  he  might  be  leaving  his  native 
land  for  ever,  and  he  was  desirous  that  this  matter  should 
become  known  to  me  and  to  three  of  his  old  friends  of 
whose  present  whereabouts  he  was  ignorant.  He  told  me 
he  was  leaving  Ireland  in  a  week's  time  and  asked  me  to 
promise  not  to  read  the  MS.  until  after  his  departure, 
and  having  read  it,  to  find  out  the  three  persons  whose 
names  were  mentioned  therein  and  to  hand  the  package  to 
each  of  them  in  turn.  I  gave  him  my  word  that  I  would 
carry  out  his  wishes  in  every  detail,  as  far  as  1  had  the 
power,  and  he  left  me  rather  hurriedly  with  a  promise  to 
come  again  to  say  good-bye  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

I  never  saw  him  again,  and  never  shall  in  this  life,  for 
as  is  well  known,  he  was  drowned  during  a  fearful  storm 
which  overwhelmed  the  ship  on  which  he  was  sailing  to 
America.  As  in  my  own  mind  I  seem  to  trace  a  strange 
relation  between  the  manner  of  his  death  and  the  tragic 
story  contained  in  the  lines  of  his  manuscript,  I  have 
decided  after  much  hesitation  to  make  the  facts  generally 
known.  In  the  following  extraordinary  fragment  of 
autobiography  will  be  found  the  secret  of  the  shadow  in  the 
face  of  my  dead  friend. 
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"  It  is  nearly  six  years  now  since  my  cousin  Margaret 
met  her  sudden  end,  and  as  the  death   of  her  sister,  which 
occurred  last  July,  has  removed  the  only  person  who  would 
be  likely  to  suffer  pain  from  an  allusion  to  my  dear  cousin's 
fate,  I  wish  now  for  the  easement  of  my  own  mind  to  tell 
all  I  know  of  that  strange  circumstance.     It  is  for  the  few 
remaining  friends  who  knew  us  both  in  those  early  days  on 
Eileanmore  that  I  make  this  statement,  for,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  heard,  circumstances  have  obliged   me   to   leave   my 
country  for  many  years,   possibly  never  to   return,  and  for 
that  reason,   if  for  no  other,    I  would  desire    to  keep  no 
secrets  from  you  in  relation  to  that  golden  and  remote  past 
that  we  shared  together.     Beside  this,  the  memory  of  that 
tragic  conclusion  to  my  youth  has  left  a  very  disquieting 
impression  on  my  mind,  a  strange  and  fateful  memory  that 
stands  forth  among  very  diverse  events  in  the  busy  life  of 
later  years  in  manifold  guises,  but  all  doubtful  and  shadowy. 
It  is  this  doubt  and  this  shadow  that   I   would   wish   the 
more  sober  vision  of  my  friends  to  lighten  for  me  once  and 
for  all. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Derry  Nein's  re- 
ported on  the  matter  in  the  terms  usually  employed  on 
such  occasions,  cold  and  impersonal,  with  the  usual  conven- 
tional expressions  of  sympathy  at  the  end.  A  cutting  was 
made  at  the  time  and  I  have  it  by  me  as  I  write.  This  is 
the  paper's  account : 

"SAD  FATALITY  ON  THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST."" 

"  We  regret  the  necessity  of  reporting  the  death  by 
drowning  of  Miss  Margaret  O'Doherty,  formerly  of 
Eileanmore,  Co.  Donegal.  The  young  lady,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  O'Doherty,  at  one  time  National 
School  teacher  on  the  above-mentioned  Island,  was 
apparently  swimming  alone  near  Rossmore  Strand  on  the 
mainland  in  the   early  hours  of   Thursday   morning  (June 
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7th,  1903),  when  she  was  caught  In  a  current  and  swept 
out  to  sea,  never  again  to  be  heard  of.  The  body  has  not 
been  recovered  up  to  the  time  of  writing  and  it  would  seem 
there  is  some  mystery  connected  with  the  case  which  in  all 
probability  will  never  be  cleared  up.  Miss  O'Doherty  had 
lived  for  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  house  of  her  Uncle,  Mr. 
Michael  Gillespie,  a  large  farmer  and  store-keeper  of 
Corriedonagh,  a  village  in  the  Gweedore  district.  She  was 
20  years  of  age.  Sympathy  is  expressed  with  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  girl." 

The  above  report  is  inaccurate  in  several  particulars, 
for  Margaret  was  not  drowned  at  dawn  but  two  hours 
earlier.  Moreover,  she  was  not  alone  at  the  time.  But 
the  reporter  was  right  in  his  statement  that  mystery  is 
connected  with  the  case,  and  it  is  that  mystery  which  I 
wish  now  to  unveil,  for,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I 
was  present  at  that  drowning.  And  here  I  will  delay  no 
longer,  but  will  lay  the  whole  truth  before  you,  leaving  the 
final  judgment  thereof  to  your  generous  hearts. 

■Jit  Tit  7K  /T 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  my  father  sold  his  farm 
and  stores  on  the  western  side  of  Eileanmore  and  came  to 
settle  on  the  mainland,  yet  in  many  ways  those  years  that 
I  lived  in  my  native  island  townland  shine  far  more  clearly 
in  the  light  of  memory  than  the  events  of  yesterday. 
Those  were  days  when  I  knew  nothing  of  the  dark 
subtleties  of  publishers'  agreements,  nor  of  the  darts  of 
petty  jealousies  and  injustices  that  rain  for  ever  about  the 
artist,  even  though  he  hold  aloof  as  I  have  always  done  from 
parties  and  cliques  and  like  abominations  of  the  aesthetic  life 
in  towns.  Those  were  days  when  1  would  waken  in  my 
little  room  every  morning  with  the  sensation  that  the  clear 
light  of  day  was  filling  my  eyes  for  the  first  time,  when  the 
sea  sang  "  Romance,"  with  all  its  thousand  voices,  and  the 
sun  seemed  as  young  as  my  own  very  young  self  and  a-gaze 
upon  the  beautiful  adventurous  world  with  the  same 
wonder.     Even  the  melancholy  grey  mists  and  the  moaning 
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winds  of  the  winter  months  cried  no  aching  lament  for 
irrecoverable  beauty,  but  only  the  echo  and  shadow  of  the 
mysterious  and  alluring  Pagan  world  of  the  Celt  that  I  felt 
was  ever  immanent  about  the  savage  scenery  of  my  home, 
good  Catholic  though  I  held  myself  to  be. 

My  mother's  brother,  James  O'Doherty,  who  was 
National  School  teacher  on  the  island,  at  that  time  lived 
next  the  school-house  and  about  three  hundred  yards  away 
from  ourselves.  Both  the  houses  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
only  road  the  island  then  possessed,  but  my  father's  store 
was  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  master's  dwelling.  My 
Uncle  James  lived  quite  alone  except  for  his  youngest 
daughter  Margaret.  His  wife  had  died  at  Margaret's  birth 
and  his  only  other  child,  Grainne,  who  was  twelve  years 
older  than  my  strange  little  cousin,  was  married  to  a  man 
in  Falcarragh  and  saw  her  father  but  seldom. 

James  was  a  quiet,  serious  man  whose  whole  mind  was 
concentrated  upon  one  idea.  He  was  of  a  type  once 
common  enough,  I  believe,  may  it  be  said  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  our  land,  that,  careless  of  personal  ends,  is  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength  and  money  for  the 
sake  of  the  visionary  Ireland  of  the  spirit's  dream.  In  those 
days  the  renewed  prestige  since  given  to  the  Irish  language 
through  the  work  of  the  Gaelic  League  was  a  thing  for 
crazy  enthusiasts  to  dream  and  sigh  over,  but  my  uncle 
strove  hard  for  the  cause  so  near  his  heart,  and  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  he  was  censured  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
the  bat-eyed  authorities  who,  with  pathetic  optimism,  have 
always  proposed  to  make  good  Englishmen  out  of  ruined 
Irish  material. 

He  paid  little  attention  to  his  daughter,  though  I 
think  he  was  fond  of  her  in  his  own  way,  and  consequently 
she  and  I  were  naturally  thrown  together  to  a  considerable 
extent.  She  was  a  slender,  quiet  child  in  those  days,  with 
curiously  green  eyes  and  rather  eliin  movements.  She 
was  very  moody  too,  and  I  think  there  was  never  any  real 
comradeship  between  us.     We  had  one  common  passion,  it 
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is  true,  but  my  way  with  the  sea  was  not  hers  and  I  used 
to  fancy  that  the  great  green  waters  loved  us  each  in  a 
different  fashion  also,  an  idea  that  I  know  now  was  no  idle 
childish  dream.  Very  often  when  we  were  scrambling 
about  the  cliffs  and  shore  together  she  would  suddenly 
stand  perfectly  still  and  appear  to  be  listening  intently. 
At  such  times  an  indescribable  expression  came  into  her 
always  strange  green  eyes,  a  look  that  used  to  frighten  me 
in  a  way  that  I  did  not  understand,  and  however  interesting 
our  previous  talk  might  have  been,  from  that  moment  she 
became  insensible  to  anything  I  might  say,  and  indeed 
seemed  unconscious  of  my  presence  altogether.  I  remember 
these  moods  of  hers  used  to  irritate  me  intensely.  At  other 
times  she  would  lie  face  downwards  for  hours  together 
upon  some  dangerous  and  projecting  ledge  and  stare  into 
the  tide.  Once  she  lay  so  long  like  this  that  a^  sudden 
panic  came  upon  me,  so  that  I  ran  to  her  father's  house 
and  rushed  in  to  him  where  he  sat  absorbed  in  reading, 
shouting  at  him  and  even  thumping  him  vigorously  until 
my  incoherent  tale  at  last  brought  that  bewildered  mind 
away  from  its  beloved  Keating.  When  we  reached  the 
ledge  Margaret  was  still  lying  just  as  I  had  left  her.  It 
seemed  some  kind  of  stupor  was  come  upon  her,  for  she 
knew  nothing  when  my  uncle  lifted  her  in  his  enormous 
arms  and  carried  her  home  to  bed. 

She  was  ill  for  a  tortnight  after  that  occurrence,  and 
when  she  was  well  enough  to  join  me  again  in  my 
haphazard  wanderings,  her  father  warned  me  tokeep  heraway 
from  the  cliffs  and  even  from  the  sight  of  the  sea  as  much 
as  possible.  But  of  course  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
take  such  a  command  with  any  continued  seriousness,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  disregarded  it  altogether.  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  rather  afraid  of  Margaret  from  that  time, 
although  I  scarcely  allowed  it  even  to  myself. 

This  incident  occurred  at  about  the  time  of  my 
sixteenth  birthday,  whilst  Margaret  must  have  been  scarcely 
thirteen.     One  evening  in  early  Spring  about  three  months 
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later,  my  father  suddenly  announced  at  supper  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  to  sell  the  farm  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
Stores,  and  that  in  three  weeks'  time  we  were  to  move  into 
a  much  larger  and  more  commodious  dwelling  at  the  upper 
end  of  Loch  Nacung,  on  the  mainland.  I  was  inconsolable. 
I  did  not  understand,  and  indeed  scarcely  heard  my  father's 
long  dissertation  on  the  manifold  benefits  of  the  change 
from  the  material  point  of  view — and  I  must  admit  now 
that  they  were  substantial.  I  only  felt,  whilst  every  morsel 
of  food  that  I  tried  to  gulp  down  half  choked  me,  that  the 
deep  cheerful  voice  at  the  end  of  the  table  was  chanting 
the  requiem  of  all  those  magical  faery  shapes  that  had 
hitherto  peopled  my  world,  and  that  life  henceforth  must 
be  bounded  by  four  dingy  walls,  whilst  for  me  Romance 
must  be  read  from  the  pages  of  ledger  and  account  book. 
For  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse  my  father  had  hinted  at 
Dublin  and  a  useful  profession,  and  made  casual  mention 
of  a  line  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Freeman  advertising 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  for  an  under-clerk  possessing 
a  good  knowledge  of  Irish.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  in  due  course  we  left  Eileanmore  for  ever. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  dreary  day  on  which  we  came 
to  the  gloomy  slate-roofed  house  that  from  that  moment  I 
was  to  learn  to  call  home.  I  could  shudder  even  now  at 
the  memory  of  the  wet,  greasy  beams  and  thwarts  of  the 
boat  in  which  we  crossed  to  the  mainland,  of  the  patter  of 
the  rain  in  the  wearily  flapping  mainsail  as  the  boom  swung 
over  again  and  again  during  the  interminable  tacking, 
necessitated  by  the  direction  of  the  idle  wind,  of  the  oily, 
sickly  green  sea  heaving  past  us  like  the  sides  of  some 
monstrous  and  dying  ocean  creature,  and  of  the  sullen, 
inhospitable  appearance  of  that  mainland  which  all 
islanders  think  of  as  a  foreign  country.  Still  worse  was 
the  seemingly  endless  car-drive  after  we  had  disembarked, 
the  grey  mists  crawling  round  us  up  the  valley  and  lying 
in    a  monotonous  shapeless   mass   about   the  sides  of  the 
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mountains,  the  melancholy  slapping  of  the  waves  among 
the  brown  reeds  at  the  edge  of  glassy  lakes  that  hissed  under 
the  rain,  and  worst  of  all,  the  dreadful  silence  of  those  tide- 
less,  lamentable  waters,  broken  only  now  and  again  by  the 
startled  shriek  of  some  tatter-winged  heron  or  duck.  Even 
my  father  was  silent,  and  though  the  features  of  his  dark 
bearded  face  were  as  ever  immoveable  and  stern,  there  was 
a  queer  wistful  look  in  his  eyes  that  I  have  never  seen  there 
before  or  since. 

All  that  night  I  lay  awake  in  the  dreadful  stdlness  ot 
my  bare  bedroom,  listening  to  the  soft  thick  patter  of  the 
rain  on  the  panes,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  weeping 
bitterly.  Once  I  got  out  of  bed  and  leaned  my  head  from 
the  window,  straining  my  ears  for  some  echo  of  the  song  of 
the  Atlantic  surf  that  had  crooned  me  to  sleep  every  night 
of  my  life  that  1  could  remember.  But  the  only  sound  that 
reached  me  out  of  the  darkness  and  the  rain  was  the  dull, 
pulseless  roar  of  some  distant  waterfall  unchained  during 
the  day  among  the  mountains.  I  lay  down  again  with  an 
aching  heart,  but  the  grey  light  of  the  dismal  spring  dawn 
was  already  making  plain  the  barren  hideousness  of  the 
paperless  walls  before  I  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which 
I  awoke  red-eyed  and  dry  of  skin. 

After  a  fortnight  I  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  enter  the 
office  of  the  Department  there  as  an  under-clerk,  but  before 
I  turned  my  back  on  my  native  county  I  had  already  made 
several  more  or  less  crude  attempts  to  express  in  verse  and 
short  prose-sketches  the  remembered  emotional  experiences 
of  my  dead  island  life.  My  being  that  had  surged  with  the 
tides  of  the  sea  and  the  tides  of  light  and  darkness  every 
morning  and  evening  still  beat  with  the  rhythms  of  the 
green  wave,  and  was  impelled,  almost  involuntarily  perhaps, 
to  wing  out  some  message  into  the  darkness  that  now 
seemed  to  cloud  my  days.  1  think  I  used  to  imagine, 
fancifully  enough,  that  when  I  called  out  my  verses  on 
some  hill-top,  possibly  the  sea  might  hear  the  cries  of  my 
sorrowful  heart  and  would  not  forget  me. 
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Soon  after  I  had  started  on  my  work  in  the  capital, 
a  brother-clerk  whose  desk  was  next  to  mine  in  the  office, 
a  young  man  who  possessed  literary  aspirations  though  his 
talent  was  not  of  an  exalted  order,  offered  to  introduce  me 
into  the  house  of  a  famous  Irish  poet  whose  work  I  had 
come  to  know  and  to  greatly  admire  since  I  have  been  in 
Dublin.  This  truly  great  man  was  equally  notorious  for 
the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  mind  and  the  magnanimity 
of  his  character.  My  friend,  the  young  clerk,  told  me  that 
he  devoted  every  Sunday  evening  to  the  entertainment  of 
penniless  young  literary  men  of  his  acquaintance,  that  on 
these  occasions  he  kept  open  house  and  that  I  should 
receive  a  generous  welcome  if  I  would  accompany  him 
thither  on  the  following  Sunday.  Though  I  was  very  shy 
and  self-conscious  in  those  days,  I  finally  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  my  companion  and  went.  As  a  result  of 
this  and  later  visits  my  friend  the  poet  provided  me  with 
an  introduction  to  a  well-known  publishing  firm  in  the  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  me  a  permanent  place  on  the 
staff  of  an  artistic  weekly  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  This 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  my  work  at  the  office,  and 
after  a  long  delay,  occupied  with  a  wearisome  and  futile  argu- 
ment by  letter  with  my  father,  I  accepted  the  engagement 
and  my  literary  career  began. 

From  time  to  time, at  intervals  of  six  or  seven  months, 
I  suppose,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  my  Northern  home 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  on  each  occasion  I  found  a  more 
appealing  beauty  in  the  sombre  and  even  tragic  country  in 
which  my  parents  now  lived.  I  think  it  was  just  before  my 
twelfth  visit  that  my  mother  wrote  telling  me  that  James 
O'Dohertywas  dead,  leaving  Margaret  entirely  homeless,  and 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  my  cousin  should  henceforth 
be  given  a  home  under  our  roof.  She  would  arrive,  my 
mother  added,  on  the  same  evening  as  myself.  I  had  heard 
but  little  of  Margaret  during  the  past  seven  years.  The 
bond  between  us  had  never  been  very  strong,  and  though 
we  had  promised  to  write   to  one   another  when  we   parted 
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on  the  island,  somehow  we  had  never  done  so.  For  my 
part,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  new  Hfe  on  the 
mainland,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  probe  the  wound  in  my 
heart  caused  by  separation  from  all  that  had  been  dear  to 
me,  and  intimate  correspondence  with  any  I  had  known  in 
my  old  home  would  certainly  have  been  the  means  of  doing 
so.  And  as  the  weeks  passed  on,  the  thought  of  Margaret 
became  more  and  more  suggestive  of  a  remote  and  rather 
uncanny  being,  an  elfin  creature,  unapproachable  except 
under  certain  peculiar  conditions  such  as  had  existed  during 
those  windy,  sea-swept  years  on  Eileanmore. 

Margaret  had  not  written  to  me  either,  but  this  did 
not  surprise  me.  I  had  no  conception  of  her  later  develop- 
ment and  my  mother's  news  brought  no  strong  thrill  of 
interest  for  me. 

Perhaps,  just  at  that  time,  Eileanmore  and  all  it  had 
contained  for  me  had  become  little  more  than  a  dim  cloud 
upon  the  horizon  of  the  more  recent  and  restless  past. 

I  reached  home  at  about  tea-time.  It  was  a  dull  grey 
evening  and  the  dust  was  whirling  in  the  roads  in  a 
strong  south-westerly  wind,  while  heavy  clouds  presaging 
rain  were  driving  overhead  and  settling  lower  and  lower 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  After  greeting  my 
mother,  I  enquired  casuall}^  if  Margaret  had  arrived  yet. 
My  mother  said  she  had  not,  but  she  was  expected  in  about 
an  hour's  time.  My  father  had  driven  to  Rossmore  strand 
in  the  morning  to  meet  the  boat,  for  the  new  railway  was 
not  yet  opened.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  at 
the  place  since  we  had  left  Eileanmore,  nor  had  I  myself 
visited  it  since.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  1  had 
determined  in  the  first  place  to  take  a  firm  course  with 
myself,  knowing  well  the  disturbing  and  painful  effect  that 
the  gleam  of  the  surf  would  have  upon  me. 

After  tea  I  sat  with  my  mother  in  the  kitchen, 
recalling  all  that  I  thought  would  interest  her  of  my  life  in 
Dublin,  but  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  crept  slowly  on  I  felt 
that  her  attention  began  to  wander  and  that  her  questions 
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and  answers  were  becoming  rather  vague  and  perfunctory. 
She  seemed  restless  and  a  little  nervous  too,  and  once  she 
rose  from  her  chair  and  went  to  the  door,  saying  that  she 
had  heard  wheels  on  the  road. 

By  degrees,  perhaps  unconsciously  influenced  by  her 
mood,  I  too  began  to  be  stirred  with  a  certain  curiosity 
about  this  **  revenante  "  from  other  times.  But  my  growing 
interest  was  concerned  not  so  much  with  Margaret 
personally,  as  with  the  sea-memories  that  I  imagined  her 
presence  would  evoke  within  me.  I  wondered  to  what 
extent  such  things  would  have  power  over  me  now.  My 
mother  sat  down  again  by  the  fire  and  suddenly  began  to 
speak  of  the  subject  that  was  clearly  occupying  all  her 
thoughts.  She  seemed  full  of  anxiety  about  the  coming 
necessary  re-adjustment  of  her  world,  and  this  was  natural, 
for  hers  was  a  mind  not  easily  adaptable  to  new  conditions, 
and  an  unaccustomed  member  in  the  household  meant  for 
her  the  complete  remodelling  of  her  home. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  unmistakable  sound  ot 
car-wheels  reached  us,  and  my  mother  ran  quickly  out, 
whilst  I  followed  more  slowly  behind.  My  father,  who 
.  was  of  course  driving,  was  seated  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
outside  car, so  that  my  first  impression  of  my  cousin  was  the 
back  view  of  a  tall,  slim  girl,  her  head  covered  with  a  plaid 
shawl,  and  wearing  a  green  jacket  of  a  very  countrified  cut. 
My  father  descended  first  from  the  car  and  gave  his  hand  to 
Margaret,  who  alighted  rather  wearily,  as  I  thought. 

As  she  came  round  the  back  of  the  car  I  caught  sight 
of  her  features  for  the  first  time  and  immediately  recognised 
that  I  was  looking  on  the  most  beautiful  and  sorrowful  face 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  sense  came  upon  me  at  once 
that  my  previous  vague  conception  of  this  later  Margaret 
must  be  remoulded  in  more  than  one  point.  As  a  child 
she  had  never  given  promise  of  more  than  ordinary  good 
looks,  though  her  strange  eyes  and  quick  fantastic  movements 
had  always  caused  an  unusual  and  indeed  not  always 
agreeable  impression. 
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Now  the  green  of  those  eyes  seemed  a  half  transparent 
veil  covering  an  infinite  depth  of  shadow  and  fire  which, 
the  thought  struck  me,  had  little  in  common  with  the  flame 
and  darkness  of  familiar  human  desires.  She  had  grown 
slender  and  rather  tall  and  her  movements  as  she  walked 
produced  on  me  a  strange  and  irresistible  impression  of 
foam  blown  before  the  wind,  and  though  I  remember  that  this 
fancy  immediately  proclaimed  itself  as  bizarre,  it  always 
remained  with  me.  The  nose  was  straight  and  delicate 
and  the  mouth  almost  morbidly  mobile  and  sensitive.  At 
the  moment  of  our  first  meeting  her  face  was  very  pale,  but 
of  course  I  was  unable  to  tell  at  that  time  whether  this  was 
its  natural  tone  or  merely  the  effect  of  temporary  weariness 

and  sorrow. 

She  smiled  only  very  slightly  in  response  to  my 
mother's  rather  awkward  kiss,  and  scarcely  looked  at  me 
as  she  laid  her  cold  slender  hand  for  an  instant  in  mine. 

Supper  was  an  uncomfortable  meal  for  all  of  us.  My 
mother  said  very  little,  partly  out  of  deference  to  Margaret's 
obvious  grief  (which  was  of  course  attributed  to  her  recent 
loss)  and  partly  because  of  her  own  self-consciousness. 
My  father  made  spasmodic  efforts  at  cheerful  conversation 
which,  owing  to  the  exaggerated  boisterousness  of  his 
manner,  failed  to  carry  conviction,  and  died  at  their  birth. 
Margaret  only  spoke  when  addressed,  and  even  then  usually 
in  low  monosyllables,  whilst  for  my  part  I  was  too  busy 
with  a  confusion  of  new  impressions  and  disturbing 
memories  re-awakened  to  be  capable  of  making  an  effort  to 

carry  things  off.  ,  ,    j    • 

It  was  a  dreary  beginning  for  all  and  bed-time  came 

with  general   relief.      Margaret's  room  was  next  to  mine. 

I  went  upstairs  immediately  after  her,  carrying  her  candle 

in  one  hand  and  my  own  in  the  other.  I  handed  her  the  light 

at  the  door  of  her  room. 

"Good-night,     Margaret,"    I    said.     "These  are   old 

times  come  again."     And  I  laughed  rather  foolishly,  for  I 

knew  at  once  that  it  was  an  unwise  speech.     She  did  not 
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answer,  but  as  she  turned  her  head  away  I  thought  I  heard 
her  make  a  curious  sound,  as  though  stifling  a  sob  in  her 
throat.  I  lingered  irresolutely,  but  she  was  already  in  her 
room  and  the  door  closed,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  empty 
passage.  I  went  on  into  my  room  but  did  not  at  once  shut 
the  door.  I  felt  very  restless  and,  in  some  perverse  way, 
dissatisfied  with  the  events  of  the  evening,  though  I  could 
find  no  reason  to  account  for  my  mood. 

"  What  amazing  eyes  she  has,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
and  again  the  vision  of  them  rose  before  me  as  they  had 
appeared  during  a  certain  moment  at  supper  when  she 
lifted  her  head  in  replying  to  a  casual  remark  of  mine.  I 
saw  again  those  glowing  green  depths  with  the  sombre 
flames  and  shadows  creeping  behind  them,  a  startling  and 
fascinating  thing. 

"  I  don't  like  her,"  I  said  to  myself  and  I  kicked  off"  a 
shoe.  "  No,  I  don't  like  her.  She  is  not  natural,"  I  said 
again,  and  shutting  the  door  smartly,  I  began  to  undress. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  the  thought  of  the  sea  came  to 
me,  a  thought  that  seemed  to  overwhelm  and  drown  my 
whole  being  even  as  the  ocean  itself  overwhelms  and 
drowns.  A  burning  desire  filled  me  to  hear  once  again  the 
pulse  of  the  passionate  eternal  tides,  to  see,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  the  world  of  the  waters,  lovely  and  lazy  and  cruel, 
to  feel  once  more  in  my  nostrils  the  acrid  scent  of  the 
myriad  flowers  of  the  sea.  They  seemed  to  call  me  by 
my  name,  clear  and  persistent  and  relentless.  I  felt  dizzy, 
and  flinging  open  the  window,  leaned  my  head  out  and  took 
a  deep  breath  of  the  cool  damp  night  air.  I  started.  Far 
away  on  the  road  someone  was  singing  or  rather  chanting 
Gaelic  words.  No,  it  was  not  on  the  road,  the  soft  wailing 
sound  came  from  somewhere  very  close.  I  leaned  out  of 
the  window  as  far  as  I  could  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale 
face  supported  by  two  slender  hands  that  rested  palms 
upwards  upon  the  window  sill.  The  voice  was  Margaret's 
and  as  she  sang  she  stared  with  a  fierce  intensity  into  the 
darkness.     I   listened,  not   daring  to  move  lest  she  should 
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detect  my  presence.  Then  I  recognised  the  thing  she  was 
chanting.  It  was  an  old  Gaelic  sea-rune  against  harm  on 
the  running  wave  that  was  used  by  some  of  the  older 
fishermen  on  Eileanmore  when  we  were  children. 

My  head  swam  again,  for  the  chant  seemed  to  express 
the  very  opposite  of  its  literal  meaning  and  to  call  me  with 
the  alluring  desirous  voice  of  ocean  itself.  And  then 
suddenly  something  snapped  in  my  brain  and  I  drew  my 
head  in  quickly. 

"  This  won't  do,"  I  said  angrily,  and  I  slammed  to  the 
window.     There  was  instant  silence  in  the  room. 

"What  can  this  mean  .'' "  I  said,  "What  can  this 
mean?"  And  the  question  tossed  in  my  brain  half  the 
night  through. 

One  evening  about  a  fortnight  after  my  return  home,  I 
was  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  parlour,  tapping  my  pen 
against  my  teeth  and  staring  moodily  at  the  graceful  and 
ghostly  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  strange 
white  tears  and  scars  upon  its  flanks  gleaming  red  and 
unworldly  in  the  sunset  light  as  though  lit  with  demon  fires 
from  within.  I  knew  that  my  mother  was  in  the  shop  and 
my  father  at  work  somewhere  in  the  outbuildings,  whilst  I 
thought  I  had  seen  Margaret  among  the  trees  that  bordered 
the  lake's  edge  to  the  left  of  the  house.  It  seemed  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  continue  work  upon  the  paper  I  was  writing 
for  the  Irish  Quarterly. 

But  when  I  sat  down  to  write  I  found,  as  usual  since 
my  last  home-coming,  that  my  mind  wandered  to  anything 
but  the  subject  in  hand.  My  thoughts  fled  with  bewildering 
rapidity  over  countless  strange  places  but,  as  always,  they 
finally  circled  about  and  concentrated  upon  Margaret. 
Those  clouded  green  eyes  stared  at  me  from  the  blank 
page  before  me  and  under  the  fascination  of  their  gaze,  all 
logical  ideas  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  chaos. 

Mechanically  I  pushed  aside  the  confusion  of  papers 
and  reference  volumes  that  covered  the  table  and,  unlock- 
ing a  drawer  at  the  side,  drew  forth  an  old  and  tattered 
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manuscript  book  which  contained  most  of  the  verses  I  had 
written  during  my  first  year  in  Dublin  when  the  old  magic 
held  me  bitter  and  untamable  in  my  bereavement.  I  began 
at  the  beginning  and  read  on  and  on,  until  the  old  sea-pulses 
were  beating  in  my  brain  and  my  heart  was  fevered  with 
all  the  old  longing.  Yet  I  felt  that  not  alone  these  poor 
ghosts  of  long-dead  moods  were  bewitching  me.  In  some 
unexplained  way  I  fancied  that  Margaret  had  come  very 
close  to  me,  that  she  was  in  the  room  and  was  weaving  the 
same  gloomy  sea-spells  that  chained  her  own  soul  into 
mine.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  since  that 
strange  night  of  our  re-union  that  this  experience  had  come 
to  me,  but  never  before  had  the  illusion,  as  I  was  fain  to 
call  it,  been  so  intense. 

I  knew  certainly  that  I  must  break  through  the  spell 
or  something  terrible  would  happen  to  me.  With  a  violent 
effort  I  turned  round.  There  was,  of  course,  no  one  in  the 
room.  I  felt  very  giddy  and  my  head  was  burning.  I 
glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  a  quarter  to  nine.  The  others 
would  be  coming  in  to  supper  in  half  an  hour.  I  went  to 
my  room  and  bathed  my  face  in  cold  water.  While  I  was 
doing  so  I  heard  someone  come  in  at  the  side  door,  and 
suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  to  lock  up  my 
book  of  verses  and  indeed  that  it  was  lying  open  on  the 
table.  Somehow  I  felt  that  I  did  not  wish  anyone  to  see 
or  speak  of  those  verses  that  evening.  Good  heavens  ! 
Suppose  it  was  Margaret  who  had  come  in  !  I  went  down- 
stairs hurriedly  with  the  intention  of  putting  the  book  away 
before  it  should  be  seen.  As  I  entered  the  parlour  I  saw 
Margaret  standing  at  the  table  leaning  over  the  open  book. 
I  knew  well  what  was  written  on  the  page  she  read,  a  poem 
that  ran  as  follows  : 

O  shall  I  never  any  day  or  night 

Break  down  thy  bonds,  nor  fight 

My  way  to  where  the  old  gay  sun  is  bright 

On  the  untroubled  mountains  ?     O,  I  dread 

Thy  mouth  that  speaks  the  tongue  of  all  the  dead, 
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Thy  green  deep  eyes, 

The  fathoms  of  thy  strange  cool  hair  that  sighs 

Within  its  dimness  (stirred  by  no  warm  breath 

From  sun  or  moon),  of  rippHng  death 

Or  some  grey  ghastly  loveliness,  some  dire 

Arcane  deceit,  a  shade  within  a  shade. 

Give  me  the  twilight. and  the  stillness  ;  fade, 

0  formless  wizarderies,  thou  chill  soft  fire. 
Thou  pitiless  desire ! 

Yes,  even  across  this  page  whereon  I  write 

Falls  the  green  shaken  light 

Out  of  thy  luminous  heart,  a  blinding  might. 

Between  the  sighings  of  the  falling  towers 

Within  the  firelight  world  I  hear  the  showers 

Of  blown  spray  flung 

On  dazzled  shores,  and  savage  chantings  sung 

Through  the  grey  corridors  of  the  house  of  winds. 

The  insidious  singing  voice  that  calls  and  binds. 

1  am  thy  slave,  mine  all  is  vowed  to  thee, 
Whilst  over  me  thy  love  and  anger  roll, 
And  croonings  of  thy  passionate  icy  soul, 
With  whispering  waves  peopling  eternity. 
O  love  !     O  sea  ! 

Her  back  was  of  course  turned  to  me,  but  she  must 
have  heard  me  as  I  came  in.  She  made  no  movement, 
however. 

*'  That  is  a  private  book,  Margaret,"  I  said,  my  voice 
sounding  strangely  in  my  own  ears.  She  paid  no  heed  to 
this  remark  but  finished  the  poem  to  the  end.  I  had  a 
vague  hope  that  the  sophisticated  and  rather  rhetorical 
phraseology  of  the  verses  would  hinder  her  from  under- 
standing their  true  meaning.  There  was  a  pause,  while  she 
stared,  motionless,  at  the  page. 

"  Do  you  really  feel  that  way,  Dermot  ?  "  she  said,  in 
a  very  low  voice. 

"  I  did  at  one  time." 

"  But  not  now  ?  " 


I  went  past  her  and  stood  by  the  window  with  my 
back  toward  her.    My  heart  throbbed  painfully. 

"  Do  you  feel  it  now  ?  "  she  whispered,  and  I  knew  she 
was  close  behind  me. 

"  I  don't  know." 

My  voice  shook  and  I  felt  half-stifled.  I  heard  a 
movement  behind  me,  but  dared  not  turn  round. 

Then  suddenly  I  started  violently  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  Margaret  had  thrown  her  arms  round  my 
neck  and  was  pressing  her  beautiful  face  against  my  cheek. 
I  felt  her  hot  passionate  tears  on  my  face  while  she  whispered 
in  my  ear,  "  Oh  Dermot,  forgive  me,  but  it  is  only  yourself 
understands !  " 

As  her  dark  hair  fell  over  me,  my  heart  gave  a  sudden 
leap  and  seemed  to  stop  beating.  In  that  moment  I  had 
heard  a  sound  that  made  my  blood  run  icy  cold  through  all 
my  body.  I  pushed  Margaret  away  rather  roughly  and  held 
her  by  the  shoulders  at  arms'  length. 

"  Good  God  !  "   I  said,  "  What  was  that  sound  ?  " 

"  What  sound  ?  "  said  Margaret,  her  voice  shaking, 
and  shadow  upon  shadow  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  I  faltered  foolishly  enough,  and  I 
moved  towards  the  door,  my  legs  trembling  beneath  me. 
I  heard  Margaret  whispering  behind  me. 

**  Did  you  hear  it  too  ?  " 

I  turned  sharply  upon  her,  full  of  nervous  irritation. 

"  Hear  what  ?     What  do  you  mean,  Margaret  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  quite  half  a  minute. 

"Ah,  dear!"  she  said  at  last,  mournfully,  "I  am 
always  hearing  it,  day  and  night.  It  is  never  still — never, 
never  still !  " 

I  gripped  the  back  of  a  chair  and  stared  at  her. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Margaret,"  I 
murmured,  without  the  slightest  conviction,  for  my  heart 
told  me  that  I  lied. 

Then  she  said  with  the  most  extraordinary  inflection 
in  her  voice,  almost  a  note  of  defiance  it  seemed  : 
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"You  will  know  betore  dawn  to-morrow!"  And  she 
ran  past  me  and  out  of  the  room. 

"  Stop  !  "  I  shouted  after  her.  **  Come  back,  Margaret — 
Margaret,  darling,  you  must  explain  !  " 

But  she  paid  no  heed  to  my  cries,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  through  the  window,  I  saw  my  father  and  mother 
coming  in  to  supper.  I  shut  the  book  of  verses  hurriedly 
and  flung  them  into  the  drawer.  Then  I  went  upstairs  to 
my  room  again  and,  throwing  myself  on  my  bed,  held  my 
burning  head  between  my  two  hands  and  tried  to  understand 
the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

What  did  those  strange  words  of  hers  mean  .''  "  You 
will  know  before  dawn  to-morrow  !  "  What  did  she  intend 
to  do  ?  This  question  hammered  in  my  brain  until  I  thought 
I  was  losing  my  reason.  The  sense  of  some  terrible 
calamity  impending  was  so  heavy  upon  me  that  I  felt 
physically  stifled.     I  knew  that  I  loved  her  now. 

The  sudden  revelation  of  glowing  humanity  in  that 
wild  kiss  of  hers,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  thing  that 
accompanied  it,  had  let  loose  the  flames  in  my  heart  and 
withered  in  an  instant  all  the  superstitious  fear  of  her  that 
I  had  felt  ever  since  her  return  and  that  had  fought  day 
and  night  with  the  passion  that  was  kindling  within  me. 

I  loved  her  and  cared  nothing  for  the  consequences. 
But  what  would  this  night  bring  forth  ? 

I  heard  my  mother  calling  to  me  from  below  to  come 
down  to  supper.  "  All  right  !  "  I  cried,  and  after  bathing 
my  face  a  second  time,  went  downstairs.  My  eyes  at 
once  sought  for  Margaret.  She  was  sitting  in  her  usual 
place,  gazing  at  the  plate  before  her,  and  did  not  look  up 
when  I  entered.  The  meal  passed  in  almost  complete 
silence.  My  mother  made  a  few  vain  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion with  my  father,  but  the  latter  seemed  more  than 
usually  grim  and  reticent  that  night,  and  as  for  Margaret 
and  myself,  I  do  not  think  either  of  us  spoke  a  word.  I 
glanced  at  her  many  times  during  supper,  but  she  never 
lifted  her  eyes  nor  betrayed  any  unusual  emotion. 
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Soon  afterwards  Margaret  said  she  was  tired  and 
would  go  to  bed.  I  saw  my  opportunity,  and  directly  the 
door  had  closed  after  her  I  was  about  to  follow  her  on 
some  trivial  pretext,  when  my  father,  breaking  a  long 
silence,  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  about  some  matter 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  stores,  which  were  then 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

This  kept  us  for  more  than  an  hour  and  my  father 
was  so  obviously  under  the  stress  of  anxiety,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  show  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  which 
he  talked,  though  I  think  my  part  in  the  conversation  must 
have  seemed  pre-occupied  enough.  After  this  it  was  bed- 
time for  all  of  us,  and  my  father  and  mother  went  upstairs, 
leaving  me  to  put  out  the  lights. 

As  I  crept  through  the  dark  passage,  I  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  of  Margaret's  room  and  listened 
intently.  There  was  no  sound  from  within  and  I  passed 
on  to  my  room.  I  knew  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question 
and  instead  of  undressing,  I  threw  open  the  window  and, 
sitting  on  the  ledge,  stared  out  into  the  strange  stillness  of 
the  night  and  abandoned  myself  to  thinking  of  all  that 
had  happened  since  I  had  sat  there  a  fortnight  before  and 
listened  to  Margaret's  singing,  all  the  events  great  and 
small  that  had  culminated  in  those  strange  words  of  hers, 
coupled  with  the  unbelievable  and  wholly  terrible  sound  I 
had  heard  when  her  hair  had  fallen  over  my  face. 

After  two  hours  of  fruitless  pondering  and  great  agony 
of  mind,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  I  had  listened 
with  strained  nerves  to  every  sound  that  broke  the  silence 
of  the  night,  I  began  to  feel  that  if  I  sat  there  longer  I 
should  certainly  go  mad.  The  necessity  for  action  was 
imperative. 

Taking  off  my  boots,  I  opened  the  door  as  noiselessly 
as  possible.  There  was  deathly  stillness  in  the  passage, 
and  after  listening  for  quite  three  minutes,  I  pulled  the 
door  to  after  me  and  crept  out  into  the  darkness. 

As  I  have  said,  Margaret's  room  was  next  to  mine,  but 
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there  was  a  considerable  space  of  blank  wall  between.  I 
felt  my  way  cautiously  along,  my  finger-tips  sliding  along 
the  damp  plaster.  The  surface  changed  suddenly  and  I 
knew  I  had  come  to  her  door.  After  a  moment's  pause,  in 
which  the  whole  house  seemed  to  echo  the  violent  beating 
of  my  heart,  I  tapped  gently  on  the  panel.  There  was  no 
sound  from  within  and  I  tapped  again,  rather  more  loudly, 
and  putting  my  lips  to  the  key-hole  whispered,  *'  Margaret !  " 
with  as  much  strength  as  I  dared. 

I  leapt  back  shuddering  with  a  sick  feeling  at  my  heart, 
and  fell  against  the  wooden  railing  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case. From  within  the  room  came  the  same  sound  that  I 
had  heard  in  the  evening  when  Margaret  had  kissed  me. 

It  was  the  sound  of  waves,  the  long,  slow  swing  of  the 
green  tides  as  they  surged  in  their  various  moods  of 
drowsiness,  wrath,  and  glory  about  the  world-old  rocks  and 
caves  of  Eileanmore.  The  sound  seemed  infinitely  far 
away,  so  far  that  for  a  moment  it  appeared  that  my  sense 
of  hearing  had  been  sharpened  beyond  that  of  mortal  man 
and  that  I  was  in  truth  hearing  those  very  seas  that  had 
enslaved  my  childhood,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  seemed 
to  my  dizzy  brain  that  the  surf  was  being  flung  against  the 
inside  of  the  door. 

Involuntarily  I  lowered  my  head  until  my  eyes  were 
on  a  level  with  the  keyhole.  The  aperture  was  filled  with 
a  green  light,  the  mesmeric  hue  of  the  middle  of  a  breaking 
wave.  For  a  few  moments  I  stared,  fascinated,  and  then 
the  horror  of  it  all  swept  over  me  and  I  rose  with  a 
swimming,  sickening  mist  before  my  eyes  and  tottered 
along  the  passage. 

When  I  swayed  again  into  the  light  of  my  own  room, 
I  was  very  near  to  fainting.  Catching  up  the  water  bottle, 
I  flung  the  whole  of  its  contents  into  my  face  and  then, 
reviving  somewhat,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
shivering  with  a  cold  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  felt 
before.  I  could  not  think,  but  dimly  at  first  and  growing 
clearer  and  clearer  by  slow  degrees  the  idea  was  impressed 
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on  my  brain  that  I  must  return  to  that  door  and,  facing 
whatever  was  behind  it,  must  enter  the  room  and  either  wrest 
my  beloved  from  the  demon  that  had  come  to  her,  or  else  die 
by  her  side. 

After  a  time  I  found  myself  again  in  the  passage  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  my  hand.  I  crept  back  to  the  door  of 
Margaret's  room,  without  allowing  my  thoughts  to  turn 
for  an  instant  to  what  I  might  find  behind  it. 

Nothing  was  to  be  heard  now,  and  I  remember  that  this 
silence  seemed  to  me  even  more  horrible  at  the  time  than  the 
sound  I  had  expected  to  hear.  I  opened  the  door  hurriedly 
and  strode  firmly  into  the  room,  holding  the  candle  high. 
The  flickering  yellow  light  invaded  a  complete  darkness. 
I  looked  round  quickly.  The  bed  was  empty  and  obviously 
had  not  been  slept  in  that  night. 

"God  save  us!"  I  murmured  and  rushed  from  the 
room. 

For  the  moment  I  leaned  against  the  wooden  railings 
above  the  stairs,  whilst  my  heart  fluttered  like  a  bird's. 
The  candlestick  drooped  in  my  hand  unheeded,  so  that 
the  tallow  guttered  pattering  down  upon  the  oil-cloth,  and 
the  flame  seemed  to  whirl  round  me  in  yellow  darting 
streams. 

"  What  had  she  done  ?  What  had  she  done  ?  "  The 
question  throbbed  through  my  brain  with  every  beat  of  my 
heart.  Suddenly  the  flame  licked  up  and  scorched  my 
fingers  so  that  I  started  and  dropped  the  candle-stick  on 
the  floor,  where  it  fell  with  a  dull  clatter.  The  light  was 
extinguished  immediately,  and  with  the  sudden  inrush  of 
darkness  came  the  clear  and  distinct  thought — "  I  must 
find  her." 

1  felt  my  way  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  without  stopping 
to  relight  the  candle,  for  somehow  I  felt  less  confused  in 
the  darkness.  I  descended  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  then 
the  chill  of  the  flag-stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
against  my  feet  reminded  me  that  I  had  left  my  boots 
behind    in    my    room    when    I  had  taken   them   off  before 
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creeping  into  the  passage.  This  fact  seemed  of  little  impor- 
tance and  without  troubling  to  recover  them  I  groped  my 
way  to  the  front  door.  All  the  doors,  back  and  front,  were 
bolted,  so  I  knew  that  Margaret  must  have  left  the  house 
before  my  father  shut  up  for  the  night.  I  fumbled  uncer- 
tainly with  the  bolts  for  some  time,  whilst  a  sweat  of  anxiety 
and  impatience  broke  out  over  my  whole  body.  I  had  to  do 
everything  as  noiselessly  as  possible  lest  I  should  awaken  my 
parents.  At  last  I  had  the  door  open,  and  pulling  it  to 
from  the  outside,  I  rushed  round  to  the  stables.  Some 
instinct  told  me  that  a  long  journey  was  before  me.  Then 
I  shook  my  fist  at  the  starry  sky.  "  Damnation  !  "  I  cried. 
I  had  remembered  for  the  first  time  that  the  key  of  the 
stables  was  in  the  pocket  of  my  father's  coat.  For  a 
moment  I  stood  still,  staring  blankly  before  me.  Then  I 
made  a  rush  at  an  object  leaning  against  the  stable  wall. 
It  was  a  heavy  hammer  used  by  my  father  for  various 
purposes  about  the  yard.  I  beat  with  it  fiercely  upon  the 
lock  of  the  door,  unheeding  the  noise  I  made,  for  my 
father  and  mother  slept  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  and 
it  was  unlikely  that  the  clamour  would  be  heard  by  them, 
even  if  either  were  awake.  After  about  ten  minutes  of 
frantic  exertion  I  managed  to  batter  and  wrench  the  lock 
away  and  the  door  stood  open. 

Hurrying  in  the  darkness  to  the  stall  in  which  I  knew 
my  father  kept  his  swiftest  mare,  I  hustled  her  out  into  the 
yard  and  flung  a  bridle  over  her  head.  Without  stopping 
to  saddle  her  I  leapt  on  her  back  and  rode  out  into  the  road 
at  a  gallop.  There  was  no  need  to  consider  my  direction 
and  I  set  off  at  once  on  the  long  road  to  Rossmore  strand. 

The  moon  was  rising  above  the  right  shoulder  of 
Errigal  as  I  sped  down  to  the  lake's  edge,  and  soon  every 
object  that  I  fled  by  became  almost  as  clear  as  in  daylight. 
Mile  after  mile  of  the  gHttering  road  was  left  behind  me, 
but  my  brain  was  quite  numb  with  a  dull  sense  of  coming 
calamity  and  T  knew  nothing  of  the  passage  of  time.  Only 
in  the  midst  of  my  head  there  seemed  to  be  a   whirling 
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green  flame  that  splashed  and  hissed  and  sometimes  flung 
a  skirl  of  burning  foam  over  my  whole  being.  Once  I 
know  I  said  aloud — "  I  wonder  if  I  am  going  mad  ?  "  And 
then  another  voice,  mine  also,  answered,  "  What  does  it 
matter?  "  All  the  time  my  eyes  darted  mechanically  from 
side  to  side  of  the  road,  though  something  within  me  told 
me  that  though  I  had  so  vague  an  idea  as  to  the  hour  that 
Margaret  had  left  the  house,  I  should  have  to  reach  the  end 
of  the  long  journey  upon  which  I  had  set  out  before  I  should 
find  her. 

And  then  beneath  and  mingled  with  the  phantasmal 
noises  in  my  brain,  I  heard  a  deeper  and  more  fateful 
sound,  the  soft  thunder  of  the  sea. 

The  road  ended  amongst  the  shingle  at  the  top  ot 
Rossmore  strand.  Tilted  up  on  its  back  wheels  upon  the 
stones,  was  a  deserted  cart  full  of  seaweed  whose  long  wet 
streamers  trailed  over  the  sides  and  gleamed  in  the  light  of 
the  moon.  The  sea  was  very  calm,  and  the  grey,  pulsating 
mass  in  the  west  that  I  knew  to  be  Eileanmore  looked  less 
than  a  mile  distant.  Strange  to  say,  I  felt  no  particular 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  its  dim  luring  outline,  for  the  thought 
of  Margaret  and  her  fate  obscured  all  other  ideas.  I  rode 
quickly  across  the  short  stretch  of  gleaming  sand — for  the 
tide  was  almost  full  at  that  hour — toward  the  soft  vague 
line  of  foam  where  the  waves  were  quietly  breaking  on  the 
shore.  Some  sense  within  told  me  that  the  conclusion  of 
my  quest  was  near.  I  drew  rein  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  and 
called  Margaret's  name.  Then  calling  ever  louder,  I  began 
to  ride  slowly  up  and  down  the  brink  of  the  waves.  I 
shouted,  as  I  thought,  and  then  suddenly  I  shuddered,  for 
I  realised  that  all  the  while  only  the  merest  whisper  had 
come  from  my  lips.  Turning  the  mare's  head,  I  rode 
further  to  the  west,  still  keeping  close  to  the  brink  of  the  sea. 

All  at  once  I  saw  something  that  caused  the  beating  of 
my  heart  to  cease  for  a  moment.  Directly  before  me  and 
almost  in  the  tide,  was  a  little  heap  of  woman's  clothes,  and 
even  as  I   stared  at  them   the  outskirts  of  a  wave  spread 
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about  them  in  a  frothincj  flood  and  receded,  leaving  them 
a  shapeless  and  drenched  mass.  They  were  Margaret's 
o-arments.     I  recognised   the    skirt    she   had   worn    m    the 

evening. 

I  scrambled  from  the  mare's  back  and  began  to  tear 
off  my  own  clothes.  In  a  minute's  time  I  was  free  of  them 
and  something  warned  me  to  fling  them  together  with 
Mar^^aret's  further  up  the  strand  out  of  reach  of  the  furthest 
limit's  of  the  tide.  My  whole  body  was  shivering,  but  not 
with  cold,  for  the  night  was  close  and  windless.  My 
head  felt  light  and  the  terrible  white  border  of  the  sea 
fluttered  and  wavered  before  my  eyes.  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  plunged  into  the  surf.  ■,  •     ^u 

For  a  long  time  1  swam  blindly  straight  forward  in  the 
direction  of  Eileanmore.      On  I  drove  through  the  dove- 
grey  and  silver  and  bronze,  swaying  over  the  long  Atlantic 
rollers    and    rocking   in    the   hollows.     Now   and    again    a 
tongue  of  water  washed  frothing  over  my  head  and  hissed 
past  me  towards  the  land.     As  the  moments  passed  there 
gradually  grew  upon  me  the  sense  that  this  sea  through 
which    I    moved   was    itself  a   moving,    sentient   being,    a 
creature  with  passions  and   desires  akin  to  my  own  and  a 
mind  that  excelled  any  mortal  mind  in  cunning  and  cruel 
device.     The  insane  fancy  took  root  in  my  brain   that  this 
great,  beautiful,  pitiless  Atlantic  loved  Margaret  even  as  1 
loved  her  and  that  very  soon  a  fateful  battle  must  be  fought 
out  between  us  for  the  possession  of  our  mutual  love,     i 
suppose   I   must  have  been  temporarily  quite  mad  by  this 
time,  but   I   remember  that  one  idea  was  all  the  while  very 
distinct  to  me,   and  this  was  that  Margaret  was  still  alive 
and  even  then  very  near  me.     I  knew  that  I  was  obeying 
some  irresistible   impulse   when    I    suddenly   checked   my 
headlong  motion  and  shaking  the  salt  water  from  my  mouth 
and  eyes,   lifted  my  head  and  looked  anxiously  across  the 
burnished  surface  of  the  sea.     My  heart  thundered  pain- 
fully within  me,  partly  with  the  unwonted  exertion,  but  tar 
more  from  apprehension  of  what  I  expected  to  see. 
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But  for  a  while  I  could  see  nothing  at  all.  A  mist  like 
that  of  tears  veiled  my  vision,  through  which  the  moonlight 
glittered  painfully.  Suddenly  it  cleared  away  and  my  eyes 
swept  the  sea  far  and  near.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  limitless  expanse  of  rippling  water,  rising  and 
falling  under  the  moon  like  molten  metal.  There  was  a 
dull  pain  in  my  heart.  This  emptiness  seemed  worse  than 
death  itself. 

Then,  all  at  once,  I  was  conscious  that  she  was  close 
beside  me,  so  close  that  a  few  strokes  of  my  arm  would 
have  brought  me  to  her.  She  was  swimming  slowly  and 
langourously,  with  a  kind  of  terrible  indolence.  I  could 
only  see  the  top  of  her  head,  the  wet  black  hair  glistening 
in  the  strange  light,  her  white  shoulders  and  the  lovely  arms 
that  thrust  through  the  water  wearily  with  a  rhythmic  and 
drowsy  grace.  It  was  as  though  she  swam  in  her  sleep. 
The  rest  of  her  body  was  but  a  shadow  beneath  the  water. 

It  was  clear  that  her  strength  was  almost  at  an  end. 
Then  something  happened  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
explain.  A  sudden  overwhelming  wave  of  horror  swept 
over  me  at  the  sight  of  that  beautiful  drowsy  creature 
so  clearly  moving  to  her  death  under  the  magic  of  some 
power  that  was  entirely  beyond  my  understanding.  I  dived 
furiously  and  swam  a  few  strokes  beneath  the  water,  and 
immediately  the  revulsion  came  and  w4th  it  a  panic-stricken 
cry  rose  from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  stopped  swimming 
and  allowed  myself  to  rise  again  to  the  surface.  It  seemed 
a  hundred  years  before  the  moonlight  again  fell  upon  me 
like  a  shower  of  arrows.  I  had  arisen  immediately  facing 
her.  Even  as  my  eyes  fell  upon  her,  her  limbs  made  their 
last  feeble  stroke.     I  swam  quickly  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  Margaret,  my  share  of  the  world  !  "  I  whispered 
hoarsely.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  night, 
from  the  sea,  from  the  stars,  anywhere  but  from  my  lips. 
She  raised  her  head,  as  I  thought  in  answer  to  my  voice. 
I  stretched  out  one  arm  to  clasp  her,  but  even  as  I  did  so, 
I   started  violently  and  remained  staring  at  her  as  though 
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turned  to  stone.  I  had  thought  to  behold  her  features 
distorted  with  horror  and  the  fear  of  death,  but  instead 
there  shone  upon  her  face  the  most  intense  ecstasy  of  joy 
and  passion  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  human  face,  or 
indeed  am  like  to  see  in  the  burning  eyes  of  the  angels  of 
God.  There  was  no  recognition  of  me  in  that  fixed, 
wondering  gaze. 

She  seemed  to  look  through  me  into  the  heart  of  some 
fierce  responsive  green  glory  upon  which  the  vision  of  man 
may  not  gaze  and  live.  But  I  knew  she  was  looking  into 
the  eyes  of  love,  though  not  of  any  love  that  may  come  to 
ordinary  human  creatures.  For  a  moment  we  were  both 
transfixed,  and  then  her  head  fell  back,  her  arms  shone  for 
a  moment  glorious  under  the  moon  and  then  drooped  over 
and  pillowed  her  head  upon  the  cradling  sea.  For  an 
instant  all  her  lovely  body  glowed,  an  unworldly  wonder 
rocking  in  the  golden  flood  of  the  moon,  and  then  her  eyes 
closed,  she  smiled  like  a  bride  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  and 
sank  from  sight. 

And  I  did  not  move,  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort 
to  save  her.  The  unearthly  light  of  joy  upon  her  face, 
that  had  even  seemed  to  irradiate  all  her  shining  body  as  it 
passed  down  through  the  veiled  doorsofTir-fa-tonn  seemed 
still  to  surround  me  as  I  rocked  on  the  empty  surface  of  the 
sea.  I  was  like  one  hypnotised,  while  some  force  within  me, 
a  power  greater  than  m}^  own  love  for  Margaret,  told  me 
that  I  had  no  right — that  no  blind  earth-bound  will  had  the 
right  to  snatch  her  from  the  glory  and  the  vision  that  was  hers 
in  that  hour.  I  do  not  think  I  was  conscious  at  the  time 
of  the  sacrifice  I  was  making ;  certainly  there  was  no 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  what  I  did. 
I  remained  motionless,  stupefied  as  it  seemed,  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  all  at  once  a  terrible  weariness  came  upon 
me,  as  though  the  whole  weight  of  all  the  seas  of  the  world 
were  pressing  upon  my  body  and  soul. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  reached  the  shore,  for  I  have  no 
recollection   of   anything   from   that  last  moment  I   have 
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described  until  I  was  found  by  two  of  the  Rossmore 
fishermen  early  in  the  morning,  lying  naked  and  shivering 
upon  the  strand,  I  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  tell  the  men  who 
found  me  who  I  was  and  where  1  lived.  I  was  ill  for  six 
weeks  after  that,  and  it  is  no  surprising  thing  that  my 
health  has  been  permanently  impaired  by  the  effect  of 
that  terrible  night. 

There  is  the  whole  stor}'  for  you,  Andy  Gollagher, 
and  Mickey  Sweeney,  and  John  Pat-Biddy,  you  who  were 
my  school-fellows  and  playmates  in  Eileanmore  of  old.  If 
you  still  live  you  are  all  grown  men  now,  perhaps  even 
husbands  and  fathers,  yet  whether  you  are  still  in  Ireland 
or  seeking  your  fortunes  in  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  you 
will  not  have  forgotten  Eileanmore  and  those  whose  lives 
were  mingled  with  your  own  in  the  long-dead  years,  and  I 
am  content  to  leave  the  reckoning  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
my  part  in  this  strange  story  with  the  hearts  of  you  who 
know  the  sea  and  its  ways,  and  with  God  above." 

GwEEDORE,  Co.  Donegal. 

September,  igog. 
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